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Religious Liberty Assnciation 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


1. We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation 
of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 


2. We believe that the ten commandments are the law of God, and that they 
comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


3. We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love 
ad — and needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be 
orced. 


_ 4. We believe in civil governmen’. as divinely ordained to protect men in the 
enjoyment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in this realm 
it is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 


5. We believe it is the right, and should be the privilege, of every individual to 
worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided 
that in the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 


6. We believe that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is 
subversive of human rights, persecuting in character. and opposed to the best inter- 
ests of both church and state. 


7. We believe, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government 
to legislate on religious questions. 


8. We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to pre- 
vent religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and 
state, that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


9. We believe in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free 
press, peaceable assembly, and petition. 

10. We also believe in temperance, and regard the liquor traffic as a curse to 
society. 

For further information regarding the principles of this association, address the Re- 
ligious Liberty Association, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. (secretary, C. S. Longacre; 
associates, H. H. Votaw and M, C. Taft), or any of the affiliated organizations given below: 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Atlantic Religious Liberty Association (affil- North Pacific Religious Liberty Association (af- 
fated organizations in Maine, Vermont, Massa- filiated organizations in Oregon, Washington, 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Connecti- Idaho, Montana, and Alaska): Secretary, Morris 


cut, and Rhode Island): Office, South Lancaster, Lukens, 202 South Pelouse St., Walla Walla, Wash. 


Mass.; secretary, E. K. Slade. 
Pacific Religious Liberty Association (affiliated 


organizations in California, Nevada, Utah, and 
Eastern Canadian Religious Liberty Association Arizona): Secretary, W. M. Adams, Bin 7, Lodi, 


(affiliated organizations in New Brunswick, Calif 

Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and Newfound- sacs 

ae BS Office, Oshawa, Ontario; secretary, W. C. Southeastern Religious Liberty Association (af- 
3 fillated organizations in Florida, Georgia, North 


Carolina, and South Carolina): Office, 202-216 
Central States Religious Liberty Association First National Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
(affiliated organizations in Kansas, Nebraska, secretary, W. H. Heckman. 
Missouri, Colorado, and agg Office, 303 
W. Seventh St., College View, Nebr.; secretary, Southern Religious Liberty Association .affil- 
J. J. Nethery. iated organizations in Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi): Office, 2001 


Columbia Religious Liberty Association (affil- tee ia N., Nashville, Tenn.; secretary, O. F. 
rank. 


fated organizations in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 

Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, and 

Maryland): Office, 507 Flower Ave., Takoma ao Penny Liberty ——_ 

Park, D. C.; secretary, A. J. Clark; associate, B. G. amilated, organisations in Arkansas, Oklahoms, 

Wilkinson Texas, and New Mexico): Office, 518-519 Ter- 
; minal Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla.; secretary, 

M. B. Van Kirk. 
Northern Religious Liberty Association (affil- : 

fated organizations in Minnesota, Iowa, North Western Canadian Religious Liberty Associa- 

Dakota, and South Dakota): Office, 2718 Third tion (affiliated organizations in Alberta, British 

Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan): Office, 

Charles Thompson. Lacombe, Alberta; secretary, S. A. Ruskjer. 
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THE PRESENTATION OF THE BIBLE AT THE INAUGURATION OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL AS LORD PROTECTOR, JUNE 26, 1657 
t 


Under Cromwell, England became dominantly Puritan, but the people grew more and more 
restive under Puritan rule, and no sooner was Cromwell dead than open reaction set in. 
When Charles the Second came into power, the whole face of England was changed. All 
that was best and noblest in Puritanism, together with its tyranny, was cast aside, and godless- 
ness, with insobriety in dress, speech, and manners, held sway. Let us learn from this bit of 
history the fact that men cannot be made moral by civil law. 
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fore the time of 
Cromwell and his 
Roundheads. 
There was, how- 
ever, in that reli- 
gion little that 
was soul-sat- 
isfying; and that 
little had become 

overlain with 
formalism and 
worldliness as to 
have been almost 
totally lost to the 
view of those who, because of having 
comparatively little of the good things 
of this life, realized most keenly their 
need of eternal riches. 

The clergy of those days, with their 
“livings,”—fixed incomes provided by 
the government,—with but few honor- 
able exceptions, spent much of their 
time in card playing, fox hunting, horse 
racing, and kindred sports and amuse- 
ments, and little in the care of the souls 
of their congregations. 

The Commonwealth was a reaction, 
not alone from the crying abuses, but 
from religious evils, thus briefly de- 
Under Cromwell, England 
beeame dominantly Puritan. Even the 
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army was intensely religious, and offi- 
cers, both civil and military, were se- 





A Bit of Seventeenth Century England 


The Background of Puritanism 
in Old England 


eagle had long had C.P ie lected as much with refer- 
an official religion be- sieibaieaiacteaaaiel ence to their religious stand- 


ing as their skill 
in arms or their 
executive ability. 
Of the members of 
Parliament at one 
time it is recorded 





that they were 
“faithful, fearing 
God, and _ hating 


covetousness, 
whose names were 
selected for this 
purpose by the 
council of state, 
from lists furnished by the Congrega- 
tional churches.” 

But England was growing more and 
more restive under Puritan rule, and 
no sooner was Cromwell dead than open 
reaction set in. In a little while came 
the restoration, and as Green remarks 
in his history : 

“The entry of Charles the Second into White- 
hall marked a deep and lasting change in the 
temper of the English people. . . . The influ- 
ences which had up to this time molded our 
history, the theological influence of the Ref- 
ormation, the monarchical influence of the new 
kingship, the feudal influence of the Middle 
Ages, and yet earlier influence of tradition and 
custom, suddenly lost power over the minds of 
men.”—“A History of the English People,’ 
John R. Green, M. A., book 8, chap. 1, par. 1. 

We are further told in the same con- 


nection : 
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“The whole face of England was changed in 
an instant. All that was noblest and best in 
Puritanism was whirled away with its pettiness 
and its tyranny in the current of the nation’s 
hate. Religion had been turned into a system 
of political and social oppression, and it fell 
with that system’s fall. Godliness, became a 
byword of scorn; sobriety in dress, in speech, 
in manners, was flouted as a mark of the de- 
tested Puritanism. 

“Butler, in his ‘Hudibras,’ poured insult on 
the past with a pedantic buffoonery for which 
the general hatred, far more than its humor, 
secured a hearing. Archbishop Sheldon listened 
to the mock sermon of a cavalier who held up 
the Puritan phrase and the Puritan twang to 
ridicule in his hall at Lambeth. Dueling and 
raking became the marks of a fine gentleman; 
and grave divines winked at the follies of ‘hon- 
est fellows’ who fought, gambled, swore, drank, 
and ended a day of debauchery by a night in 
the gutter. Life among men of fashion vi- 
brated between frivolity and excess. One of 
the comedies of the time tells the courtier that 
‘he must dress well, dance well, fence well, have 
a talent for love letters, an agreeable voice, be 
amorous and discreet—but not too constant.’ 

“To graces such as these the rakes of the 
Restoration added a shamelessness and a bru- 
tality which passes belief. Lord Rochester was 
a fashionable poet, and the titles of some of 





his poems are such as no pen of our day cow 
copy. Sir Charles Sedley was a fashionab 
wit, and the foulness of his words made eveg 
the porters of Covent Garden pelt him from 
the baleony when he ventured to address them, 
The Duke of Buckingham is a fair type of the 
time, and the most characteristic event in the 
duke’s life was a duel in which he consummated 
his seduction of Lady Shrewsbury by killing her 
husband, while the countess in disguise as a 
page held his horse for him and looked on at 
the murder. 

“Vicious as the stage was when it opened 
its doors again on the fall of the Common- 
wealth, it only reflected the general vice of the 
day. The comedy of the Restoration borrowed 
everything from the contemporary comedy of 
France, save the poetry, the delicacy, and good 
taste which there veiled its grossness. Sedue- 
tion, intrigue, brutality, cynicism, debauchery, 
found fitting expression on the English stage in 
dialogue of a studied and deliberate foulness, 
which even its wit fails to redeem from disgust. 
Wycherly, the popular playwright of the time, 
remains the most brutal among all dramatists; 
and nothing gives so damning an impression of 
his day as the fact that he found actors to 
repeat his words and audiences to applaud them. 

“Men such as Wycherly gave Milton models 
for the Belial of his great poem, ‘than whom 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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Gathering for a Church Service in Old England 
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The “Mayflower” 


Covernor Winthrop’s vessel, the 
Puritans to America in 1630. 


HE Puritan Tercen- 
tenary celebration com- 
jemorating the three hun- 
edth anniversary of the 
first landing of the Puri- 
tans in New England, ten 
vears after the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers in 
1620, calls to mind the 
marked difference which 
existed between the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans as to their religious views and 
ideals of government. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, who landed at 
Plymouth Rock and founded the Plym- 
outh Colony in 1620, came with ideals 
and purposes far in advance of their 
age. Unlike all previous explorers and 
adventurers who had come to America, 
the Pilgrim Fathers, with their families, 
came to make America their permanent 
home, conscious of the solemn fact that 
they might become the chosen instru- 
ments of a divine Providence in estab- 
lishing an asylum in the New World 
r the oppressed and persecuted peo- 


qi. in Europe. 











The “Arbella” 


“Arbella,” was one of a fleet of eleven ships which brought the 
The “Mayflower,” that brave little ship which ten years earlier had brought 
the Pilgrims to Plymouth, was also one of this fleet. 


The Difference Between the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the Puritans 


By 
C. S. Longacre 


The Pilgrim Fathers ad- 
voeated religious freedom 
for themselves and their 
own religion and for those 
whom they considered or- 
thodox even if they were 
of another religious per- 
suasion. This was an ad- 
vanced step which had as 
yet not been taken by any 
other sect of religionists, but they had 
not yet learned that religious liberty 
was a gift of God to every man. They 
did not know that it was contrary to the 
divine plan to use force in religious mat- 
ters; but the Pilgrim Fathers were far 
more charitable and lenient in their 
punishment of unbelievers and so-called 
heretics than were the Puritans who 
came to America ten years later. 

The Pilgrims had suffered indescrib- 
able persecution at the hands of the 
Anglican and Puritan church-and-state 
régime in England before they left 
Serooby in Nottinghamshire for Amster- 
dam and Leyden in Holland. While 
Holland granted them complete reli- 
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gious liberty, yet the Pilgrims lived as 
people in exile. They longed for a coun- 
try where they might rear their children 
in their own manners and language, and 
they were actuated by “a hope and in- 
ward zeal of ad- 
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of the Plymouth Colony of New En 
land, were not Puritans. They wer 
never called Puritans by themselves 
nor by their contemporaries. They were 
Separatists and sometimes called Inde. 
pendents and Con. 
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lie will. Just be- 
fore they landed 


What we now call Massachusetts grew up 


writers and histo- 
rians fail to distin- 


they formed them- 
selves into a body 
politic through a 
solemn voluntary 
compact which was 
signed by all the 


around two centers, the Plymouth Colony and the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. While separated by 
forty miles of wilderness, these were united by a 
common purpose to establish communities where 
men and women might worship God without inter- 
ference by bishops and kings. Plymouth, the 
smaller and poorer settlement, was finally absorbed 
by the younger and more prosperous Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. 


guish between the 
Pilgrim Fathers 
and the Puritans 
who came to New 
England in the 
early part of the 






men and consti- 
tuted the first “proper democracy.” It 
was the inauguration of the first pop- 
ular constitutional government where all 
its citizens stood on an equality before 
the law, and the only constitutional 
document that was ratified without a 
dissenting vote. In the cabin of the 
“Mayflower,” American liberty and con- 
stitutional government by the people 
were conceived, and in the fullness of 
time they were born in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. The Pilgrim Fa- 
thers were the forerunners and harbin- 
gers heralding the coming of a great 
Republic. They instituted a miniature 
republic on ine basis of “equal laws” 
for “the general good” by the consent 
of the governed. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, the founders 

















seventeenth 
eentury. The Pilgrims established the 
Plymouth Colony and the Puritans the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. The Puritan 
church was the national or state chureh 
under Cromwell, while the Pilgrim 
church was strongly opposed in theory 
to a union of church and state. The 
Puritans favored a theocratic govern- 
ment, while the Pilgrims advocated a 
pure democracy. The Puritans re- 
stricted the franchise to church mem- 
bers of their own faith, while the Pil- 
grims in the beginning granted univer- 
sal suffrage to all men not guilty of 
heinous crime. The Puritans believed 
it to be the duty of a civil magistrate 
to enforce all religious obligations under 
civil penalties, while the Pilgrims held 
in theory at least, and in practice in 
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their earlier history, that the civil mag- 
trate in his official capacity had no 
gitimate authority to interfere with 
the conscience of the individual in mat- 
ters of religion. 

Reverend Smith, the pastor of the Pil- 
grim church at Amsterdam, wrote the 
“Confession of Faith” of that church, 
and Article 84 reads as follows: 

“That the magistrate is not by virtue of his 
office to meddle with religion or matters of 
conscience, to force and compel men to this 
or that form of religion or doctrine; but to 
leave the Christian religion free to every man’s 
conscience, and to handle only civil transgres- 
sions (Roman 13), injuries and wrongs of man 
against man; in murder, adultery, theft, etc., 
for Christ only is the King and lawgiver of 
the church and conscience.” 

The Puritans were dogmatic and per- 
seeuted the dissenter, while the Pilgrims 
were more mild and tolerant, and merely 
banished the Quakers to Rhode Island 
and harbored the Baptists and others 
whom the Puritans sought to drive out 
of America. No witches were ever 
persecuted or hanged in the Plymouth 
Colony. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony of Pu- 
= made thirteen offenses against re- 
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ligion punishable by death. The Plym- 
outh Colony had only five capital crimes, 
all of which were civil crimes, but of 
these the Pilgrim Fathers actually pun- 
ished but two during a period of more 
than seventy years while their colony 
was absolutely independent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony. 

In the seventy-one years of its exist- 
ence as a separate colony, Plymouth 
neve? had a governor other than those 
whom they elected without royal ap- 
proval or appointment. The principles 
and ideals of the Pilgrim Republic were 
distinct from the Puritan theocracy, 
and these great fundamental principles 
of total separation of church and state 
in a representative government of the 
people ultimately prevailed, and have 
been handed down to later generations 
as a priceless heritage to become the 
strength, stability, and framework of a 
new and mighty Republic which still 
maintains its confidence in God and 
religion, without state interference or 
support, in its fundamental laws. This 
inheritance and these ideals of a free 


(Continued on page 86) 
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A Reproduction of the First House Built in Plymouth 
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Expulsion of Quakers From Massachusetts 


Puritan Persecutions of Quakers as 





EDWIN A. ABBEY, ARTIST 


and Dissenters 


HE Puritans who landed 
in 1630 and founded the 
Massachusetts and Connecticut colonies 
were a very sturdy people. They enter- 
tained high ideals and noble purposes in 
life. They were extremely conscientious 
in all religious obligations and disci- 
plined themselves most rigidly. If they 
had confined church discipline to them- 
selves and their own church members, 
their zeal in religious matters would 
have been most commendable, but when 
they applied the same rigid church dis- 
cipline to all people alike by forcible 
means, their religious zeal lost its com- 
mendable features and the cause of 
Christianity was reproached. 
We have no disposition to point out 
the serious mistakes of the Puritans 
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By the Editor 


along these lines to heap 
contempt upon them, for 
they were our ancestors, and they gave 
us a wonderful heritage and love for 
the serious things in life. Their love 
for self-determination and for demo- 
eratic principles of government, finally 
corrected their own mistakes and set 
their posterity going in the right diree- 
tion. Our only objective in setting forth 
the record of their religious persecutions 
of the Quakers and other dissenters is 
that the present generation may profit 
by their mistakes and not repeat them, 
for there is still a tendency for the ma- 
jority to lord it over the minority in re- 
ligious matters. 

The Massachusetts Records, officially 
compiled in 1658, clearly show that the 
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rly Puritans passed a law against the 

ration of “the cursed sect of the 
makers,’ and this statute expressly 
povided that any person who was 
“eonvicted to be of the sect of the 
Quakers, shall be sentenced to banish- 
ment upon pain of death.” The pro- 
visions of this law enacted by the Gen- 
gal Court of Boston in 1646, reads in 
part as follows: 

“This court doth order and enact, that every 
person or persons of the cursed sect of the 
Quakers, who is not an inhabitant of, but found 
within this jurisdiction, shall be apprehended 
(without warrant where no magistrate is at 
hand) by any constable, commissioner, or select- 
man, and conveyed from constable to constable, 
until they come before the next magistrate, who 
shall commit the said person or persons to close 
prison, there to remain without bail until the 
next court of assistants, where they shall have 
a legal trial by a special jury, and being con- 
vieted to be of the sect of the Quakers, shall be 
sentenced to banishment upon pain of death. 

“And that every inhabitant of this jurisdic- 
tion, being convicted to be of the aforesaid 
sect, either by taking up, publishing, and de- 
fending the horrid opinions of the Quakers, 
... or by taking up their absurd and destruc- 
tive practices, viz., denying civil respect and 
reverence to equals and superiors, withdrawing 
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from our church assemblies, and instead thereof 
frequenting private meetings of their own, in 
opposition to church order, or by adhering to, 
or approving of, any known Quakers or the 
tenets and practices of the Quakers, that are 
opposite to the orthodox received opinions and 
practices of the godly, and endeavoring to dis- 
affect others to civil government and church 
order; and condemning the practice and pro- 
ceedings of this court against the Quakers, man- 
ifesting thereby compliance with those whose 
design is to overthrow the order established in 
church and commonwealth; every such person, 
upon examination and legal conviction before 
the court of assistants in manner as aforesaid, 
shall be committed to close prison for one 
month, and then unless they choose voluntarily 
to depart the jurisdiction, shall give bond for 
their good abbearance and appearance at the 
next court of assistants, where, continuing ob- 
stinate, and refusing to retract and reform 
the aforesaid opinions and practices, shall be 
sentenced to banishment on the pain of death.” 


On Oct. 14, 1657, the General Court 
of Massachusetts issued an additional 
order against “the accursed sect of the 
Quakers” as follows: 


“As an addition to the late order in refer- 
ence to the coming or bringing in any of the 
cursed sect of the Quakers into this jurisdic- 
tion, it is ordered, that whosoever shall from 

(Continued on page 87) 




















q PIONEERS IN THE SETTLEMENT OF AMERICA, BOSTON, 1677 








W. L. SHEPHERD, ARTIST 


Whipping of Quakers at the Cart’s Tail in Boston 












HE following interesting blue laws 

compiled from “Blue Laws, True and 
False,” by J. H. Trumbull, are taken 
from authentic records, and do not in- 
clude any of the “false blue laws.” 
These few examples represent a condi- 
tion of things inaugurated by the Puri- 
tans of early New England to which 
the American people surely do not wish 
to return. But there are still a few 
people who long and sigh for a return 
of “the good olde Puritan times.” 


Policy of Colonial Governments 
“The colonists . . . believed it to be the duty 
of civil magistrates, to maintain the order and 
discipline of the churches and ‘the liberty and 


purity of the gospel! ” 
“It was ordered that the judicial laws of 


(iod, as they were delivered by Moses,... 


be a rule to all the courts . . . in their pro- 
ceeding against offenders, till they be branched 


out into particulars hereafter.” 


Provision for Punishments 
“The Court . .. ‘shall cause to be sett up a 
pillory, a pair of stocks, and a whipping post, 
neere the courthouse, and a ducking stoole in 
such a place as they shall think convenient, that 


such offenders as by the laws are to suffer by 
any of them may be punished according to their 


demeritts.’” 
Capital Laws, 1642 

“YT, If any man after legal conviction shall 
have or worship any other God but the Lord 
God, he shall be put to death. 

“2. If any man or woman be a witch (that 
is, hath or consulteth with a familiar spirit), 
they shall be put to death. 

“3. If any person shall blaspheme the name 
of God, the Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, with 
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direct, express, presumptuous, or high- 
handed blasphemy, or shall curse God 
in the like manner, he shall be put to 
death.” 

Heresie 

“That if any Christian within this jurisdie- 
tion, shall goe about to subvert or destroy the 
Christian faith, or religion, by broaching, pub- 
lishing, or maintaining any dangerous error, 
or heresie, or shall endeavor to draw, or seduce 
others thereunto, every such person so offend- 
ing, and continuing obstinate therein, after due 
means of conviction, shall be fined, banished, or 
otherwise severely punished.” 

“It is ordered that no Quaker, Ranter, or 
other heretic of that nature, be suffered to 
come into, nor abide in this jurisdiction, and if 
any such rise up among ourselves that they be 
speedily suppressed and secured, for the better 
prevention of such dangerous errors.” 

“Any person inhabiting this country, enter- 
taining any Quaker in or near his house, to 


preach or teach, shall for every time of such 


entertainment be fined 5,000 Ibs. of tobacco.” 
*“‘Prophanatiorm of the Lord’s Day 

“Whosoever shall prophane the Lord’s day, or 
any part of it, either by sinful servile work, 
or by unlawful sport, recreation, or otherwise, 
whether wilfully, or in a careless neglect, shal 
be duly punished by fine, imprisonment, or cor- 
porally, according to the nature, and measure 
of the sinn, and offence. But if the court upon 
examination, by clear, and satisfying evidence 
find that the sin was proudly, presumptuously, 
and with a high hand committed against the 
known command and authority of the blessed 
God, such a person therein despising and re 
proaching the Lord, shal be put to death, that 
all others may feare and shun such provoking 
rebellious ecurses.” 


Church Attendance 


“And it is further ordered, that wheresoever 
the ministry of the word is established within 
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this jurisdiction, according to the order of the 
pel, every person according to the mind of 
d, shall duly resort and attend thereunto, 
pon the Lord’s day at least, and also upon 
days of publick fasting, or thanksgiving, ordered 
to be generally kept and observed. And if any 

m within this jurisdiction, shall without 
just and necessary cause, absent or withdraw 
from the same, he shall after due means of con- 
vietion used, for every such sinful miscarriage, 
forfeit five shillings, . . . to be levied as other 
fines.” 

“1695.—Any person of full age, absent from 
divine service at his or her parish Church or 
Chapel, the space of one month, .. . to be 
fined five shillings, or 50 pounds of Tobacco; 
and on refusal to make present payment, or 
give sufficient caution for payment thereof, to 
receive, on the bare back, ten lashes, well 
laid on.” 

Ministers’ Maintenance 

“That those who are taught in the word, in 

the several plantations be called together, that 
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shall suffer death, with confiscation of all their 
goods and chattels to the king.” 

“June, 1638.—Robert Bartlet, being presented 
for cursing and swearing, was censured to have 
his tongue put in a cleft stick.” 


Slander Punished by Ducking 

“1662.— Whereas oftentimes many brabbling 
women often slander and scandalize their neigh- 
bours, for which their poore husbands are often 
brought into chargeable and vexatious suites, 
and cast in greate damages: Be it therefore 
enacted, ete., That in actions of slander oc- 
casioned by the wife as aforesaid, after judg- 
ment passed for damages, the woman shall be 
punished by ducking; and if the slander be 
so enormous as to be adjudged at a greater 
damage than 500 Ibs. of tobacco, then the 
woman to suffer a ducking for each five hun- 
dred pounds adjudged against the husband, if 
he refuse to pay the tobacco.” 


The Puritans of New England were 
extremely severe in the enforcement of 
religious obliga- 





every man voluntarily 
set down what he is 
willing to allow to that 
end and use; and if 
any man refuse to 
pay a meet propor- 
tion, that then he be 
rated by Authority in 
some just and equal 
way; and if after this 
e man withhold or 
‘Wielay due payment, 
the civil power to be 
exercised, as in other 
just debts.” 


“Blasphemy, Swear- 
ing, Ete. 

“1649, 1699. — If 

any person whatsoever 


inhabiting this Prov- 
ince shall blaspheme, 





tions through the 
medium of the 
civil magistrate. 
They had thirteen 


religious _obliga- 
tions which were 
enforeed under 


penalty of death. 
But the Episcopa- 
lians of Virginia 
were, in theory, 
still more rigid 
in their legislation 
upon the subject 
of religion. They 
had seventeen re- 


ligious obligations 


which had the 





that is, curse God, 
deny our Saviour to 
be the Son of God, 
or deny the Holy Trin- 
ity, or the Godhead of 
any of the three Persons, or the Trinity of the 
Godhead, or shall utter any reproachful words or 
language concerning the Holy Trinity, or any of 
the three Persons thereof, he or she shall for the 
first offence be bored through the tongue, and 
fined 20£ sterling, to the king, or if the party 
hath not an estate sufficient to answer the sum, 
then to suffer six months’ imprisonment. For 
the second offence, he or she shall be stigma- 
tized in the forehead, with the letter B, and 
fined 40£ sterling (&¢e), or be imprisoned for 
i year. And for the third offence, he or 

she so offending and thereof legally convicted, 


—— 





NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS AND FOLK LORE, BOSTON, 1884 
Dissenters From the Established Church Were 
Severely Dealt With in Colonial New England 


death penalty at- 
tached for their 
But the 
Virginians, like the Pilgrims of the 
Plymouth Colony, were more mild in 
the enforcement of these religious obli- 
gations. Neither the Virginians nor the 
Pilgrims, so far as the official records 
show, ever put so-called heretics or dis- 
senters to death for their religious faith, 
as did the Puritans of New England. 
The Pilgrims banished the Quakers to 


(Continued on page 88) 
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"An Examination of 


PETERS’ BLUE LAWS” 


NDER the above cap- 

tion the American His- 
torical Association sets forth 
in its annual report for the 
year 1898, an unbiased 
statement after a painstak- 
ing investigation of Peters’ 
blue laws of New England 
by Hon. W. F. Prince, a 
member of the American 
Bar Association, and his 
findings were not only published by the 
American Historical Association as au- 
thentic, but they were also published by 
authority of the Fifty-fifth Congress of 
the United States, during the third ses- 
sion, by the House of Representatives, 
and may be found in full in Document 
No. 295, Chap. VIII, pp. 95-138. In 
the introduction of this published report 
the Hon. W. F. Prince makes the fol- 
lowing observations : 


“For sixty years patriotic souls have assailed 
the authenticity of these laws, and the nays 
have had it by a large majority. ‘The false 
blue laws invented by the Rev. Samuel Peters,’ 
are words which confront us from a title page. 
‘The so-called blue laws of New Haven never 
had any existence except in the imagination of 
Samuel Peters,’ says a historian of Connecticut. 
‘Peters not only invented the blue law code, but 
he forged legal cases for its application,’ an- 
other writer declares. ‘The greater part of 
these probably never had any existence, as 
standing laws or otherwise,’ chimes in another, 
more moderately. ‘The only authority for the 
blue laws is this Mr. Peters,’ is another decla- 
ration. ‘The entire list is a fabrication. . . . 
It is the baseless invention of an embittered 
Tory,’ asserts a distinguished judge. ‘The blue 
law myth,’ mutters a learned professor. 

“The list of such references is by no means 
closed with the following sweeping statement 
from the pen of a high authority: ‘The legend 
of the blue laws is the invention of Samuel 
Peters, a mendacious refugee, who in 1781 pub- 
lished in England a History of Connecticut. 
Included in this odd medley of fact and fiction 
are these grotesque enactments, which never 
existed except in the imagination of the author 
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of the book.’ When scholars and 
professionals of such exalted rank 
agree so emphatically, and when 
those who have ventured to differ 
have defended their position go 
weakly, one may well hesitate be- 
fore he renews the attempt. 
Nevertheless we plunge and cross 
the fatal Rubicon.” 


Hon. Walter F. Prince, 
the eminent New York at- 
torney, after making the 
above introductory statements, then 
plunges into his investigation of the 
statutes really enacted by the Puritans, 
and proceeds to give us the genuine laws 
of New Haven and Massachusetts, and 
clearly annihilates the propositions and 
unfounded assertions made by Reverend 
Peters’ critics, namely, (1) that the 
“blue laws never existed in New Haven,” 


(2) that “the blue laws never existed ing 


New England,” and (3) that “the blu 
laws were invented by Samuel Peters.” 
Mr. Prince continues his report as fol- 
lows : 

“These are the propositions which a some- 
what extended survey of the ground compels 
us to contradict. We must meet them squarely 
with the counter theses: 

“1, Over one half of Peters’ ‘blue laws’ did 
exist in New Haven, expressly or in the form 
of judicial customs under the common law. 

“2. More than four fifths of them existed, in 
the same fashion, in one or more colonies of 
New England. 

“3. Were the ‘blue laws’ shown to be for- 
geries, Peters could not be made to shoulder 
the whole burden of guilt, since he derived 
nearly two thirds of them directly from other 
writers on New England history.” 


Mr. Prince then proceeds to quote the 
real statutes enacted in the New Haven 
and Massachusetts colonies, and lays 
them parallel with the Reverend Peters’ 
blue laws which he claimed he quoted 
largely from memory, and in nearly 

(Concluded on page 89) 
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in the Yale Law Journal 
of March, 1930, which 
clearly shows the diversity of 
law and the conflict of judicial 
opinion on the subject of reli- 
gious legislation and the rights 
of minority sects before the law. 
The next issue will contain an 
article further developing this 
phase of the inconsistencies in 
American jurisprudence on the 
question of religious legisla- 
tion. ] 
Ss pbomuaigel of all men 
before the law, the 
ideal to which seers and philosophers 
have looked forward for ages,’ is far 
from being attained in the United States, 
despite such slogans as the “Rights of 
Baia,” “Freedom of Religion and of 
Conscience,” “A Free State,” “All Men 
Are Created Equal,” the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the Consti- 
tution, and the like. The Revolutionary 
War, so we are taught at school, sepa- 
rated church and state, but that meant 
merely that the colonists were no longer 
subservient to the Church of England.? 
For the purpose of putting an end to the 
arrogant “toleration” * of religious mi- 
norities,* by providing equal rights and 
religious freedom for all, it succeeded 
merely in giving all Christian sects equal 
rights before the law. Rights have con- 
sistently been denied other religious 
minorities. This is not merely a legal 
proposition ; for in fact an invidious def- 
erence is being paid by the state to the 
miscalled “national religion” of the ma- 
jority, beyond a mere recognition 
thereof, a deference that entails, every 








» day, actual proscriptions and hardships 
¥ 10 certain States to nonconformists and 





DENIAL oF EQUAL RIGHTS 


to Religious Minorities 
and Nonbelievers in the United States 


N Thi By 

[Eprror1aL Nore.—This ’ i . 

is the first installment of |B. H. Hartogensis, Attorney aoe yen all 

an article which appeared ‘ un er color of aw. 
Member of Baltimore Bar Typical of this in- 


equality was the dis- 
allowing and discrediting 
of testimony of unbelievers 
in the recent Gastonia 
trials in North Carolina.® 


The purpose of the pres- 
ent discussion is to show 
how religious beliefs of the 
dominant Christians in the 
United States are allowed 
effectually to control our 
everyday affairs, not in 
moot questions or exotic dead-letter blue 
laws, but through laws that are actually 
in force,® or if not enforced, still dan- 
gerous to civil rights of citizens because 
enforceable at will.’ 

Christianity Part of Our Law 

Actual deference is accorded Feder- 
ally, and in the States generally, to 
Christianity, as: (1) a religious belief, 
in manner offensive to opposing creedists 


1A high ideal is that of the Mosaic law: “Ye 
shall have one manner of law, as well for the 
stranger, as for one of your own country.” Lev. 
24:22; cf. Num. 15: 29. 


2See Bondy, “How Religious Liberty Was Writ- 
ten Into the American Constitution” (1927). 


3“Toleration—I am for freedom of religion 
against all maneuvers to bring about a legal as- 
cendancy of one sect over another.”—Thomas Jef- 
ferson. “The right of every man is to liberty,— 
not toleration.’—James Madison. 

Toleration may be defined as a favor granted by 
the dominant Christians to such nonconformists 
as they graciously for the time being tolerate, i. e., 
suffer and allow, as a superior does his inferior. 
Toleration is thus to be expressly distinguished 
from religious liberty for all, which negatives a 
union of church and state, and expressly denies 
authority to enforce any religious observance. 
Bloom vs. Richards, 2 Ohio St., 387 (1853) ; ef. 
Van Loon, “Tolerance” (1925). 

Compare Maryland’s so-called Act or Edict of 
Toleration, the Act of Religion of 1649. Its first 
section prescribed death for those who shall deny 
the divinity of Jesus and the Holy Family. The 
only “toleration” was protection guaranteed 
Protestant Christians by Catholics and vice versa 


(Continued on page 89) 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Article XI, in Both English and Arabic, of the Treaty of Peace and Friendship 
Between the United States of America and Tripoli 


This treaty was negotiated while Washington was President, but his term of office expired before its 
final ratification. The proclamation, making public the treaty, was signed by President John Adams. 


Does America Want 
Wheelbarrow and Mule Religion? 


AD one been trav- my the tain way. That is, 

eling along the Secretary of the Progressive they were not follow- 
north coast of Africa  Civie League of Oak Park, ers of God and His 
about one _ hundred Illinois prophet Mohammed. 
fifty years ago, he For years pirates 
would have_ been from Tripoli and other 
treated to a strange spectacle. Amer- Barbary states, spurred on by the teach- 


ican citizens could have been seen work- 
ing at hard labor, chained to mules and 
wheelbarrows and fed with only a pound 
of bread a day. 

What crime had these men committed 
to merit such punishment? Were they 
thieves or murderers?—No; they were 
guilty of not being religious—in a cer- 
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ings of the Mohammedan religion, had 
been preying upon American ships, con- 
fiseating their cargoes and making 
slaves of their sailors. 

Soon after the United States became 
a member of the family of nations, a 
commission was appointed by the Con- 
tinental Congress to enter into treaty 
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negotiations with Tripoli and other for- 
powers. This commission was com- 
of three men, very widely and 
favorably known, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Benjamin Franklin. 

In March of 1786, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson met the ambassador 
of Tripoli in London, and took up the 
question of this ill treatment of Amer- 
jean citizens. The ambassador was 
asked “why his nation carried on war 
against other nations who had done 
them no harm.” This interview was re- 
ported by the commission to our Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, John Jay: 

“The ambassador answered us that it was 
founded on the laws of their Prophet, that it 
was written in their Koran; that all nations 
who should not have acknowledged their author- 
ity were sinners, that it was their right and 
duty to make war upon them wherever they 
could be found, and to make slaves of all they 
could take as prisoners; and that every Mus- 
sulman who was slain in battle was sure to go 
to Paradise.”—Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. 
I, p. 605. 

Here was a nation, bolstered up by 
areligion which made it a duty to prac- 
tice all kinds of outlawry upon those 

who did not accept its prophet. This, 
4: a nutshell, is the evil philosophy of 
all state-established religions, or efforts 
to enforce any religious dogmas by civil 
laws. When our representatives pro- 
tested against the actions of the.pirates 
of Tripoli, the ambassador attempted to 
justify them on the grounds of religion. 

And what could Jefferson and Adams 
say? Nearly all the States they were 
representing had been guilty of the same 
kind of tyranny practiced under the 
name of Christianity. Men and women 
had had their temporal possessions con- 
fiseated, others were imprisoned or 
driven away from their homes and fami- 
lies; some forfeited even their lives. All 
these cruelties were carried on to force 
a uniformity of belief and practice, no 
different in principle from the Moham- 
medan policy. 

It was not until 1797 that this country 
entered into a formal treaty with Tri- 
poli. Fortunately the statesmen of 
ose times, who were molding the fu- 
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ture destinies of our young and growing 
Republic, were of strong convictions and 
had a keen sense of justice. When 
brought face to face with the question of 
a nationalized religion, as manifested 
not only in Tripoli, but also in our own 
country, they were not a bit backward 
in washing their hands clean of such a 
policy. 

Did not Jefferson and his colleagues 
broadcast to the world in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that “all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed, by 
their Creator, with certain unalienable 
rights; that among them are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness”? 

Did not the Continental Congress, in 
one of its last official actions, addressing 
the States, declare that “it has ever been 
the pride and boast of America, that the 
rights for which she contended were the 
rights of human nature” ?—Elliot’s De- 
bates, Vol. I, p. 100. 

Did not Washington and his fellow 
statesmen deliberately inscribe in the 
Constitution, contrary to all law and 
precedent, that “no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any 
office of public trust under the United 
States”? And did they not add in the 
First Amendment that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof” ? 

The challenge of the pirates of Trip- 
oli, in defense of their religious depre- 
dations, was met, refuted, and forever 
rejected by the Father of His Country 
and the liberty-loving Senate. With a 
bold hand they wrote into the “supreme 
law of the land” that “the United States 
of America is not, in any sense, founded 
on the Christian religion.” (U.S. Stat- 
utes at Large, Vol. VIII, p. 155.) 

“This disclaimer by Washington,” says Rev. 
Dr. Samuel T. Spear, an able writer on Consti- 
tutional law, “in negotiating, and by the Sen- 
ate in confirming, the treaty with Tripoli, was 
not designed to disparage the Christian religion, 
or indicate any hostility thereto, but to set 
forth the fact, so apparent in the Constitution 
itself, that the government of the United States 


(Contin:<d on page 93) 
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MENTE AFTER WRAY 


Roger Williams Befriended by the Narragansets 


ROGER WILLIAMS 
Pioneer of Religious Liberty 


OGER WILLIAMS is known as the 

“great apostle of soul liberty in 
America.” He believed in the complete 
separation of church and state; that the 
civil magistrate should have nothing 
whatever to do with the enforcement 
of religious obligations. He advocated 
these great American ideals of civil gov- 
ernment before there was any historical 
example or precedent established in any 
country, and because of his blazing a 
way in the face of tremendous opposi- 
tion in the advocacy of individual lib- 
erty in matters of conscience and reli- 
gion, he has been called “the first great 
American.” 

Roger Williams landed in New Eng- 
land Feb. 5, 1631, a year after the Puri- 
tans arrived. Even at that early period 
he found the Puritans persecuting dis- 
senters in America on account of reli- 
gion. He protested vigorously that the 
civil magistrate had no right to enforce 
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the first four commandments of the 
decalogue, which prescribe man’s duty 
toward God. The church and state au- 
thorities in Puritan Massachusetts con- 
sidered this “a most damnable doctrine.” 
He was finally tried before the General 
Court at Boston on the charge of heresy, 
but he was released upon the promise 
that he would not continue to teach 
the doctrine that a civil magistrate had 
nothing whatever to do with the enforce- 
ment of religion. 

Roger Williams, however, believed in 
freedom of speech and a free press, and 
would not allow his mouth to be sealed 
in this way. The second time he was 
brought before the General Court of 
Boston he was sentenced to exile on the 
charge of heresy against the established 
religion and treason against the govern- 
ment. He was compelled to flee through 
the deep snows of the New England for- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The Home af Thomas Jefferson at Monticello in Virginia 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


The Architect of Americanism 


N April 13, 1930, the birthday of 

Thomas Jefferson, Senator Dill of 
the State of Washington delivered a 
speech at Monticello, Va., the home of 
the noted statesman, on “Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the Architect of Americanism.” 
This address sets forth some of the 
great fundamental principles for which 
Thomas Jefferson labored, and are 
worthy of repetition ; therefore, we print 
extracts from this speech as follows: 


“Thomas Jefferson was born when God Al- 
mighty said: ‘Let all men be free.’ God en- 
dowed Jefferson with talents so great that he 
could not only help to win political freedom 
from British tyranny for his own generation, 
but he could also proclaim those principles of 
government by which all men ever afterward 
can maintain their freedom. 

“Thomas Jefferson knew well the part he was 
Playing in establishing the freedom of man- 
kind. He proved it by his epitaph. In that 
epitaph he mentioned what he believed to be his 
three greatest achievements for humanity: First 
was the Declaration of Independence, designed 


to guarantee political freedom; second, Vir- 
ginia’s religious statute, to guarantee religious 
freedom; and third, the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, to guarantee mental free- 
dom. 

“He worked, fought, and wrote always for 
freedom from autocracy, freedom from creeds, 
and freedom from ignorance. There is, there 
fore, no more appropriate spot in all our land 
for perpetuation as a shrine to American free- 
dom than his old home, known to all the world 
as Monticello. 

“Just as Thomas Jefferson was the architect 
of the mansion at Monticello, so was he the 
architect of Americanism. The principles of 
freedom which he set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence and in the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution have become the foun- 
dation principles of our free American institu- 
tions. 

“Just as he leveled down the hilltop and en- 
larged the grounds to surround the building of 
which he was the architect, so did he exercise 
his great power as President to enlarge the 
Republic to more than double its previous size, 
so that the Americanism of which he was the 
architect might reach its full flower of devel- 
opment here in the Western world. 
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“When Jefferson bought Louisiana and sent 
the Lewis and Clark expedition to lay claim to 
Oregon, he brought under this country’s flag 
the heart of the North American continent. 
He provided for the young Republic a virgin 
territory where the white race could create a 
new civilization based on the principles of gov- 
ernment which he had proclaimed. In that vast 
domain no monarchal traditions, no class prej- 
udices, and no historic precedents would restrain 
or delay the development of the America which 
he had planned. Thus did Jefferson prove him- 
self the most practical statesman of his day. 
The greatest philosopher of all time entered the 
arena of public affairs and won peacefully terri- 
tory and resources which have made the United 
States the richest and most powerful nation the 
world has ever known. 

“When Jefferson secured this vast territory, 
smaller men, men without his vision or his faith, 
criticized him and abused him. They charged 
he had exceeded his Presidential powers. They 
predicted no democracy could ever rule such a 
vast and varied land. 

“How little they knew what Jeffersonian 
principles would do in a new world! Equal 
rights for all, freedom to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience, and universal 
education, with free press, free speech, and 
right of trial by jury, made America the land 
of hope, the land of opportunity, the land of 
progress. 

“When this new kind of government, based 
on Jeffersonian principles, freed the minds of 
men, it lit the Aladdin’s lamp of American 
progress. When it opened the doors of oppor- 
tunity to the children of the poor, it inspired 
achievements such as the world had never seen. 
That is why Americans were first to supplant 
the steamboat and the stagecoach with the rail- 
road train. That is why Americans were first 
to develop the telegraph and telephone for in- 
stantaneous use by all the people. That is why 
labor-saving machinery, automobiles, talking- 
moving pictures, and radio are most advanced 
and most used in America. That is why Amer- 
ican labor produces most and receives the high- 
est wage. That is why American women have 
the highest status in the world. That is why 
our public school system has become the corner 
stone of the temple of Americanism. 

“These are the things that characterize Amer- 
ica, and differentiate her from every other na- 
tion in history. The world has never before 
seen a people with such commerce, such high 
standards of living for those who toil, such vast 
religious and educational institutions, all the 
creation of a free people, designed to help most 
those who are in need. 

“Such are the fruits of Jeffersonian princi- 
ples. Such is our silent example to all the 
world—more powerful than force of arms—to 
extend the sway of democracy among the peo- 
ples of the earth.” 
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Thomas Jefferson, who was a close stu- 


dent of Roger Williams, believed in the | 


complete separation of church and state, 
He opposed every form of tyranny over 
the mind and conscience of man. He 
did more than any other man to put 
into practice the great ideals that were 
set forth by Roger Williams in Rhode 
Island, namely, that the civil magistrate 
should have nothing whatever to do with 
the enforcement of religious obligations. 
Virginia’s act of religious freedom which 
was written into that State constitution 
in 1785, became a precedent for other 
States and of the Federal Constitution 
of the United States, when it was finally 
drafted on the subject of religious free- 
dom. No other man has made such a 
deep impression upon the real frame- 
work of American jurisprudence as has 
Thomas Jefferson. Cc. 8. L. 
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Cossacks and the Church 


_— Chureh of England, through 
legal powers delegated to it centuries 
ago, recently proved its right to send a 
man to prison. 

Of course, this was unusual, even in 
England, a land famous for cherishing 
traditional rights and prerogatives. But 
don’t sneer at England for preserving 
this outworn duality of government. 

Though our own Constitution provides 
for a complete separation of church and 
state, innumerable efforts have been made 
since the war to side-step this important 
provision, and to give a sectarian tinge 
to our laws. 

To put it bluntly, reform Cossacks, 
hiding under the guise of churchmen, 
are attempting to control the government 
for their own ends. The fact has been 
evident for some time. The power lobby 
is a pygmy compared to some of the re- 
form lobbies operating in Washington. 

Churches are the greatest power for 
good in the world, but a church Cossack, 
trying to bludgeon a free people and re- 
form them by governmental machinery, 
is dangerous.— Caur d’ Alene Press, July 
30, 1929. 
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Religious Aspects of Calendar 


Reform 


By C. S. Longacre 


HE National Calendar Committee 

of the United States has submitted 
a questionnaire to a very extensive list 
of clergymen of the different denomina- 
tions, accompanied with two small book- 
lets attacking the religious faith of the 
orthodox Jews, the Seventh-day Advent- 
ists, and the Seventh Day Baptists, be- 
cause they have interposed a vigorous 
protest against the “blank day” scheme 
of the proposed calendar. The National 
Calendar Committee has concentrated 
its attacks upon the minority sects, and 
boldly implies that these small minorities 
have no rights which the majority are 
bound to respect. 

It is this antagonistic attitude of the 
National Calendar Committee toward 
minority sects in this calendar issue 
that gives us some alarm. While it is 
true that a government can ride rougb- 

Baioa over the religious convictions of 
minorities in the enactment of a civil 
calendar for commercial purposes, yet 
there is always the question, Can any 
government trample underfoot the reli- 
gious convictions of any portion of its 
citizens without suffering a serious reac- 
tion? No government can afford delib- 
erately to attempt to nullify divine in- 
stitutions, by either direct or indirect 
legislation. 

It is true that economic and commer- 
cial advantages are important factors 
in the life of a nation, but mercenary 
gain and business advantages are not 
the most important factors that enter 
into life. Money-making by legitimate 
methods is commendable, but when men 
seek to make money by means of the 
subversion of religious faith and the 
destruction of divine _ institutions 
which have been revered and preserved 

through the ages at the price of martyr- 

‘Yiom, money-making loses its merit. We 





do not believe that the great mass of the 
people and the clergymen of the various 
denominations are ready to throw their 
time-honored religious institutions to the 
wind, merely to facilitate bookkeeping 
and the collection of thirteen monthly 
bills a year instead of twelve. 

The National Calendar Committee has 
assumed a theological réle in the pam- 
phlet which it has issued, entitled, “Re- 
ligious Aspects of Calendar Reform.” 
In this pamphlet they attempt to show 
that the Sabbath is no particular day of 
the week, but merely an institution, and 
as such could be observed on any day of 
the week, or skipped occasionally in or- 
der to accommodate business interests. 

They even go so far as to claim that 
it is impossible to keep the Sabbath on 
a round world,—that a traveler when 
he goes around the earth loses a day or 
gains a day according to the direction 
in which he travels. This is set up as 
an argument why Sabbatarians should 
abandon their long-established custom 
and follow the business world which has 
no regard for any day. We say it is 
not a question as to the theological cor- 
rectness of any denomination so far as 
their dogmas are concerned. We be- 
lieve that we should defend the rights 
of every citizen to enjoy his religious 
views no matter whether his religious 
views are orthodox or heterodox, so long 
as he respects the common moralities. 

The argument set forth by the Calen- 
dar Committee, that the difficulty is 
with the consciences of the minority and 
not with the proposed law, does not ap- 
peal to us any more than it did to the 
three Hebrews who were east into the 
fiery furnace because of their disability 
to accommodate their consciences to the 
law of Babylon. Such arguments as are 
now being advanced by the National 
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Calendar Committee, if carried into ac- 
tion, can lead to nothing else but reli- 
gious persecution of the minority sects. 
When we realize that every law that is 
placed upon the statute books is sup- 
ported by the sword and requires abso- 
lute conformity on the part of all cit- 
izens, we feel that those whose religious 
convictions are going to be interfered 
with by the proposed law have a perfect 
right to protest against the enactment of 
such a law. The fewer the number and 
the weaker the group, the more it is 
incumbent upon right-thinking men to 
come to their defense. As the New York 
Times, in a recent editorial relative to 
the Soviet Russian attack upon the reli- 
gious convictions of its citizens, said: 

“It is the imperative duty of right-thinking 
men and women to express their protest when 


any grievous injustice is done in any part of 
the world to fellow human beings.” 


Soviet Russia just now is putting into 
force a five-day cycle instead of a seven- 
day weekly cycle, completely abolishing 
all fixed religious days and religious cus- 
toms. The Soviet government claim that 
they are making this radical change in 
Russia for economic and commercial rea- 
sons and in order to reconstruct Russia 
on a sound political basis. The same 
identical economic argument is being ad- 
vaneed by the National Calendar Com- 
mittee in their advocacy of an eight-day 
eyele in place of the seven-day cycle, 
once a year and twice on leap years, for 
the purpose of simplifying bookkeeping 
and auditing. 

When the business world proposes to 
secularize religion for the sake of mer- 
cenary gain, and to make it subject al- 
together to the behests of business and 
commercial advantage by relegating 
God’s authority and His divine insti- 
tutions to limbo, certainly those who 
have a regard for divine things and for 
their own religious convictions cannot 
stand by in silence and allow these men 
with modern tendencies toward materi- 
alism and commercialism to do as they 
wish in order to fill their coffers with 
shining gold. 


The Lrperty magazine does not object 


to the revision of the calendar if it ean, 


be really improved. It is so liberal in 
its attitude on the subject of civil and 
religious liberty that it has been accused 
time and again of being too liberal. 
While we are liberal and broad-minded, 
we are not unsympathetic to people’s re- 
ligious convictions, and offer our eol- 
umns at any time in defense of the free 
enjoyment of these convictions without 
interference on the part of the civil gov- 
ernment. 

An ideal civil government will protect 
the religious convictions of all its citizens 
and give them the privilege of standing 
on an equality befcre the civil law and 
the bar of justice. In such a govern- 
ment, no civil duty as such, which man 
owes to man, ever conflicts with the duty 
he owes to his God. It is only when the 
civil authorities seek to regulate and in- 
terfere with religious duties by direct 
or indirect legislation, or when the re- 
ligious element invades the civil domain 
and seeks to use the civil power, that a 
conflict ensues between the duties a man 
owes to man and the duties a man owes 
to God. No government has a right in 
justice to all its citizens to proscribe or 
prescribe religious duties by either di- 
rect or indirect legislation. 

The proposed calendar scheme of 
blank days, which is destructive of the 
weekly cycle and consequently of fixed 
religious days, would, after the new cal- 
endar became effective, inflict a severe 
penalty and inequality upon all who 
conscientiously observed fixed religious 
days. Under the new calendar scheme, 
the Sabbath of the Sabbatarians and 
the first day of the Sunday keeper 
would wander through the weekly cycle 
of the new calendar. All parents, un- 
der the State laws, are required to send 
their children to the public schools, and 
when either the original Sabbath or 
Sunday and school days coincided there 
would be a conflict between the State 
law and the religious convictions of 
these conscientious people. Under ex- 
isting laws the parents would be fined 
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or imprisoned for not sending their chil- 
dren to the public schools on their fixed 
religious days. In some of the Euro- 
pean countries, where this calendar 
scheme would become effective, no right 
is granted to religious organizations to 
have schools of their own in which to 
educate their children. They must all 
be sent to the public schools. Conse- 
quently it would mean religious perse- 
eution for these conscientious people if 
they refused to send their children to 
the public schools on their religious 
days. 

Some of the most vicious and oppres- 
sive religious legislation, resulting in 
religious persecution in the past, was 
placed upon the statute books by in- 
direct legislation under the guise of civil 
laws for the general welfare of society. 
If the National Calendar Committee 
should directly propose to change the 
times which were divinely ordained and 
to destroy religious institutions, every- 
body would raise the ery that such pro- 
posed legislation was a direct attack 
upon God and religion. None in Amer- 
iea would dare to propose such a direct 
attack upon divine institutions. But 
the same thing may be accomplished by 
indirect legislation under the guise of 
economie necessity. Thus by indirect 
legislation, they may accomplish what 
could not be done by making a direct 
attack upon divine institutions. 











The Background of Puritanism 
in Old England 


(Concluded from page 68) 


a spirit more lewd fell not from heaven, or 
more gross to love vice for itself.’ The dram- 
atist piques himself on the frankness and ‘plain 
dealing’ - which painted the world as he saw it, 
a world of brawls and assignations, of orgies 
at Vauxhall and fights with the watch, of lies 
and doubles entendres, of knaves and dupes, of 
men who sold their daughters, and women who 
cheated their husbands. But the cynicism of 


Wycherly was no greater than that of the men 
about him; and in mere love of what was vile, 
m contempt of virtue and disbelief in purity 
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or honesty, the king himself stood ahead of 
any of his subjects.” 

The lesson of this bit of history is 
that men cannot be made moral by 
civil law. The more tightly the lid is 
clamped down, the greater the explosion 
that follows when the pressure becomes 
too great. 

This does not mean that there should 
be no government and that men should 
do as they please; men must be made to 
respect the equal rights of their fellows. 
It does mean, however, that men must 
be left free to live according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, so long 
as in so doing they do not trench upon 
the equal rights of their fellow men. It 
were vain to attempt more than this. 
Thomas Jefferson was right when, upon 
June 7, 1816, in writing to Francis W. 
Gilmer, he said: 

“Our legislators are not sufficiently apprised 
of the rightful limits of their power; that their 
true office is to declare and enforce only our 
natural rights and duties, and to take none of 
them from us. No man has a natural right 
to commit aggression on the equal rights of 
another; and this is all from which the laws 
ought to restrain him; every man is under the 
natural duty of contributing to the necessities 
of the society; and this is all the laws should 
enforce on him; and, no man having a natural 
right to be the judge between himself and an- 
other, it is his natural duty to submit to the 
umpirage of an impartial third. When the laws 
have declared and enforced all this, they have 
fulfilled their functions; and the idea is quite 
unfounded, that on entering into society we 
give up any natural right. The trial of every 
law by one of these tests, would lessen much 
the labors of our legislators, and lighten equally 
our municipal codes.” 

Society can be made civil by civil law, 
and the generality of mankind can be 
made to respect the equal rights of their 
fellows, but men cannot be made Chris- 
tian by any human power, though many 
can be coerced into the observance of 
certain forms and institutions, as multi- 
tudes were compelled to conform under 
the kings both before and after Crom- 
well, and under the Commonwealth, but 
only the power of God ean: change 
hearts, and so transform lives. That 
this is true is attested by six thousand 
vears of bloody human history. 
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The Difference Between the Pil- 
grim Fathers and the Puritans 


(Continued from page 71) 


church, a free state, and a free con- 
science in religious concerns should be 
jealously guarded by every lover of 
liberty. 

The Plymouth Colony maintained its 
independence until 1691, when through 
the duplicity and scheming of Increase 
Mather and other Puritan leaders who 
felt their numerical superiority, the re- 
publie of the Pilgrims was forcibly an- 
nexed to the Puritan Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, under the grant of a 
new charter from the English crown. 

The people of Plymouth bitterly de- 
plored this misfortune and_ suffered 
much in their endeavors to maintain 
their splendid ideals against an en- 
croaching power whose system of gov- 
ernment was much more oppressive and 
intolerant. At the time of this forcible 
annexation Massachusetts Bay Colony 
had fifty-eight towns and about 58,000 
inhabitants, while the Plymouth Colony 
had seventeen towns with a little more 
than 13,000 inhabitants. Many of the 
Puritans settled in the Plymouth Col- 
ony, and when they outnumbered the 
Pilgrims, they not only changed the 
ideals and policies of the Pilgrim gov- 
ernment, but annexed the whole Plym- 
outh Colony to the Puritan Colony of 
Massachusetts. 

The Puritans adhered strictly to the 
Calvinistie view of a theocratic form of 
government, with the church and state 
ruling jointly, each aiding the cause of 
the other. The Puritan ministers were 
among the most learned of the age, and 
were strongly inclined to promote the 
theocratic form of government by all the 
means at their command. All those who 
dissented from this idea of government 
were deemed inimical to the established 
order of things, and were punished with 
banishment from the colony, with flog- 
gings, cropping of ears, branding with 
hot irons, confining in stocks, confisea- 
tion of property, and hanging by the 
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neck till dead. The principle of punish. 
ment for religious offenses was persecu- 
tion and not justice. 

The power and authority of the Pu- 
ritan theocracy was decidedly strength- 
ened and enlarged by the General Court 
which met at Boston in May, 1631, when 
it resolved that the vote of the freemen 
constituting the body politie should be 
restricted to church members of the Pu- 
ritan faith only. Not only was citizen- 
ship restricted to church members, but 
the Bible, with the Puritan interpreta- 
tions of the Bible, was the only standard 
of judgment and rule of conduct reeog- 
nized by the General Court. The civil 
magistrate always consulted the clergy 
on questions of importance and religious 
offenses, and offenders were not only 
judged as criminals, but as sinners, and 
they were punished for offenses against 
God as well as man. 

The religions laws of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony and of Connecticut and of 
New Haven were practically the same, 
as the people of these colonies were 
nearly all of the Puritan faith. The 
Puritans in England and in New Eng- 
land believed in making religion the 
basis of all their actions and the stand- 
ard of all their laws. The theocracy of 
Israel was their model form of govern- 
ment. 

The Puritans came to America to 
enjoy the privilege of worshiping God 
according to the dictates of their own 
conscience, but they were not willing 
that other people should enjoy a like 
privilege. They believed only in reli- 
gious liberty for themselves, but not for 
those who held divergent views on reli- 
gion. The grandeur of the Puritans 
consisted of their sterling qualities, 
their sincerity, and the fact that 
they built up their government upon 
principles of self-determination “wiser 
than they knew.” The growing demand 
for popular government, for the exten- 
sion of the franchise to all freemen 
alike, irrespective of religious profes- 
sions, finally sealed the doom of “the 
Puritan autocratic theocracy,” and 
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paved the way for the glorious triumph 
of free republican institutions in a gov- 


ernment whose authority and power was 
derived from the consent of the gov- 


erned. 
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Puritan Persecutions of Quakers 
and Dissenters 


(Continued from page 73) 


henceforth bring, or cause to be brought, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any known Quaker or 
Quakers, or other blasphemous heretics into this 
jurisdiction, every such person shall forfeit the 
sum of one hundred pounds to the country, and 
shall by warrant from any magistrate, be com- 
mitted to prison, there to remain till the pen- 
alty be satisfied and paid, and if any person 
or persons within this jurisdiction, shall hence- 
forth entertain and conceal any such Quaker or 
Quakers, or other blasphemous heretics (know- 
ing them so to be), every such person shall for- 
feit to the country forty shillings for every 
hour’s entertainment and concealment of any 
Quaker or Quakers as aforesaid, and shall be 
committed to prison as aforesaid, until the for 
feitures be fully satisfied and paid; and it is 
further ordered, that if any Quaker or Quakers 
shall presume, after they have once suffered 
hat the law requireth, to come into this juris- 
ction, every such male Quaker shall, for the 
first offense, have one of his ears cut off and 
be kept at work in the house of correction ‘till 
he can be sent away at his own charge; and 
for the second offense shall have the other ear 
cut off, etc., and kept at the house of correc- 
tion as aforesaid. And every woman Quaker 
that hath suffered the law here, that sha‘! pre- 
sume to. come into this jurisdiction, shall be 
severely whipped and kept at the house of cor- 
rection at work, till she be sent away at her 
own charge, and so also for her coming again 
she shall be alike used as aforesaid. And for 
every Quaker, he or she that shall a third time 
herein again offend, they shall have their 
tongues bored through with a hot iron and be 
kept at the house of correction close at work, 
till they be sent away at their own charge. And 
*t is further ordered, that all and every Quaker 
arising from amongst ourselves, shall be dealt 
with and suffer the like punishments as the law 
provides against foreign Quakers.” 


On May 19, 1658, according to ‘the 
Massachusetts Records, the General 


Court further legislated against the 
Quakers as follows: 

That Quakers and such accursed heretics 
rising amongst ourselves may be dealt withal 


according to their deserts, and that their pes- 
tilent errors and practices may speedily be pre- 
vented: It is hereby ordered, as an addition to 
the former law against Quakers, that every such 
person or persons professing any of their per- 
nicious ways by speaking, writing, or by meet- 
ing on the Lord’s day, or at any other time, to 
strengthen themselves or seduce others to their 
diabolical doctrine, shall after due means of 
conviction, incur the penalty ensuing, that is, 
every person so meeting, shall pay to the coun 
try for every time, ten shillings, and every one 
speaking in such meeting, shall pay five pounds 
a piece, and in case of any such person hath 
been punished by scourging or whipping, the 
first time according to the former laws, shall 
be still kept at work in the house of correction 
till they put in security with two sufficient 
men, that they shall not any more vent their 
hateful errors nor use their sinful practices, 
or else shall depart this jurisdiction at their 
own charges, and if any of them return again, 
then each such person shall incur the penalty 
of the laws formerly made by strangers.” 


On Oct. 19, 1658, the Massachusetts 
Records show that the General Court of 
Boston issued the following order: 

“Tt is ordered that the Quakers in prison at 
Ipswich, be forthwith sent for. Warrant issued 
out accordingly, and return of the warrant 
made. The court convented the said Quakers 
before them, and after much endeavor to con- 
vince and reform them, ordered that Samuel 
Shattock, Lawrence Southwick, his wife, Nich- 
olas Phelps, Joshua Buffam, and Josiah South- 
wick shall be enjoined, at their peril, to depart 
out of this jurisdiction before the first day of 
the court of election next, which if they neg 
lect or refuse to do, they shall be then ban- 
ished, under the pain of death, and if in the 
meantime they shall transgress against the new 
law made this court against Quakers, they shall 
be proceeded with as the said law requires.” 


On May 11, 1659, the Massachusetts 
Records disclose that the General Court 
issued the following order: 


“WHEREAS, Daniel and Provided Southwick, 
son and daughter of Lawrence Southwick, have 
been fined by the county courts at Salem and 
Ipswich, pretending they have no estates, re- 
solving not to work, and others likewise have 
been fined, and more like to be fined, for siding 
with the Quakers, and absenting themselves 
from the public ordinances; in answer to a 
question, What course should be taken for the 
satisfaction of the fines? The court on perusal 
of the law, title arrests, 

Resolve, That the Treasurers of the several 
Counties are, and shall hereby be empowered 
to sell said persons to any of the English nation 
at Virginia and Barbadoes.” 
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On the same day the General Court 
issued another order as follows: 

“Tt is ordered that Lawrence Southwick, Cas- 
sandra his wife, Samuel Shattock, Nicholas 
Phelps, Joshua Buffam, and Josiah Southwick, 
hereby are sentenced according to the order of 
the general court in October last to banishment, 
to depart out of this jurisdiction by the eighth 
of June next, on pain of death; and if any of 
them after the said eighth day of June next, 
shall be found within this jurisdiction, they 
shall be apprehended by any constable or other 
officer of this jurisdiction, and be committed 
to close prison, there to lie till the next court 
of assistants, where they shall be tried, and be- 
ing found guilty of the breach of this law, shall 


be put to death.” 


In the next issue of the LiperTY mag- 
azine we shall publish the Massachu- 
setts General Court Records which dis- 
close the death sentences and execution 
of several Quakers, and the Puritan jus- 
tification for the hanging of these Quak- 
ers, whom they denounced as heretics to 
the established religion and traitors to 
the government for no other reason than 
the fact that they were Quakers and dis- 
sented from the Puritan religion. The 
statutes and orders above set forth were 
compiled by the Puritans and are all 
taken from the Massachusetts Records 
as officially compiled. 

This makes very interesting reading 
matter after 300 years of American his- 
tory are in the past. It shows how won- 
derfully men’s ideas can change in such 
a short period of human history. The 
idea that a Quaker would some day be 
the President of the United States was 
farthest from the conception of these 
stalwart and earnest Puritans. The 
trouble was not with the Puritan, but 
with his conception of religion and with 
his means and methods of propagating 
religion. Any sect that believes that 
the civil government ought to aid reli- 
gion, and is sufficiently strong to con- 
trol the government, is bound to perse- 
eute dissenters and nonconformists. It 
is profitable to discover and to disclose 
these records of the past and to learn 
the never-failing lessons of history that 
no church can go into polities and 
employ force and resort to religious 
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persecution of minority sects without 
undermining its own foundations and 
destroying its own future, by its own 
unhallowed methods. 

There are some churches today who 
are clamoring in legislative halls for 
power to impose their religious tenets 
and dogmas through civil authority upon 
dissenters. Let these churches take 
warning from the mistakes of the Puri- 
tans of 300 years ago, and let them re- 
member that the “accursed sect” may 
some day become the honored sect an'| 
their own sect the despised and ridiculed 
sect. We do honor the old-time Puritan 
for his sterling qualities, his deep econ- 
victions, and his desire to advance the 
cause of religion in the world and rear 
his children in the fear of the Lord, but 
we do most deeply lament the mistakes 
he made in applying his religious zeal 
to forceful measures resulting in the 
persecution of equally conscientious 
Christians for their faith. 
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Blue Laws of Massachusetts an 
Connecticut 


(Continued from page 75) 


Rhode Island and put so-called heretics 
in the stocks. 

Roger Williams of Rhode Island gave 
a welcome to the oppressed of America 
as well as of Europe, and granted full 
religious liberty and freedom of con- 
science to all men, whether they were 
Christians, Jews, Moslems, agnostics, or 
infidels. Roger Williams was exiled by 
the Puritans because he taught the great 
American ideal of separation of church 
and state, and denied the right of the 
civil magistrate to enforce religious ob- 
ligations by law. Fortunately, Roger 
Williams’ ideals of civil government and 
its proper functions finally prevailed in 
America, and the Puritan ideas of @ 
church and state religion were discarded, 
at least in the theory of our civil gov- 
ernment, if not in fact. The Puritans 
believed in popular government, or th 
rule of the people, and it was this theory 
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of democracy which aided greatly in the 
abolition of the Puritan theocracy. The 
Puritans, in spite of their bungling 
methods and misapplication of religious 
principles, built wiser than they knew. 
Their theory of popular government ul- 
timately rectified their theory of religion 
by civil government. Popular govern- 
ment is still our hope of deliverance from 
the tyrannies of a legal religion. 
Cc. S. L. 
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“An Examination of Peters’ 


Blue Laws’’ 
(Concluded from page 76) 


every instance the wording of Peters’ 
code and the actual statutes are almost 
word for word alike, and where the 
wording is not similar the subject mat- 
ter is substantially the same. Mr. 
Prince gives the book and the page 
where these statutes are actually re- 
corded, and if the critics of the blue 
laws, still have their doubts as to the 
authenticity of these blue laws, let them 


¢r" the American Historical Associa- 


tion report on the “Examination of 
Peters’ Blue Laws,” and look up ‘the 
legal and historical references cited by 
the Hon. Walter F. Prince. 

At least candor and a desire to know 
the truth would suggest that such a 
course be pursued before we declare the 
“blue laws a myth” and the Peters’ Code 
“a fabrication,’ when he never pre- 
tended anything but to quote them from 
memory, and based them upon his own 
personal observation as he saw them en- 
forced in his day. Mr. Prince has done 
the cause of truth a great service in re- 
vealing the real historic facts and stat- 
utes as he found them on the official 
records. Many a man is abused and ma- 
ligned for telling the truth, by men who 
have less regard for truth than he has. 
No man renders the world any lasting 
service who hopes to do good by covering 
up the truth. If a cause cannot stand 

| a revelation of truth, it is not worth 
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preserving. “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 
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Denial of Equal Rights to Reli- 
gious Minorities and Nonbeliev- 
ers in the United States 


(Continued from page 77) 


and nonbelievers; (2) a chureh estab- 
lished for such believers, in some States ; 
and (3) a church supported by mili- 
tantly evangelical laws, in a_ few 
States. ... 

When Chancellor Kent of New York 
said, “The people of this State in com- 
mon with the people of this country, pro- 
fess the general doctrine of Christianity 
as a rule of their faith and practice,”’® 
he meant “in due form of law,” as it had 
been generally understood under Lord 
Coke’s dictum that “Christianity is part 





for a few years in order to avoid friction in the 
colony. Bancroft and others misconstrued this to 
constitute a highly meritorious, well-conducted 
scheme like that of Roger Williams. In fact at 
no time during the history of the colony was there 
toleration for any except Trinitarian Christians, 
with misery for nonconfurmists, and no cessation 
from religions strife. These laws especially per- 
secuted Catholics, all of whom were expressly dis- 
franchised, including Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Maryland's principal signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. So confused is the public as to the 
true import of this false “toleration” even to this 
day that this Edict of Toleration was adopted as 
part of the Democratic Platform in Maryland in 
1896. 

*“Probably the best test of true liberty in any 
country is the way in which minorities are treated 
in that country. Not only should there be com- 
plete liberty in matters of religion and opinion: 
but complete liberty for each man to lead his life 
as he desires, provided that in so doing he does 
not wrong his neighbor.”—Roosevelt, “European 
and African Addresses’’ (1910), 69. 

5 These took place at Gastonia and Charlotte, 
N. C., in September, 1929, in connection with the 
riots of textile workers at local mills. 

®Thus when the Maryland Legislature of 1927 
appointed a commission to recommend abolition of 
“obsolete” laws, not one of the State laws herein 
mentioned as operative was corsidered in its report. 


7“Interference with differing religious views is 
not a function of government, nor is it the prov- 
ince of a legislature to determine what religion is 
true or what false. Our government is a civil not 
a religious institution. Every person has the right 
to choose his own religion and enjoy it freely, 
without molestation, apart from religious senti- 
ment, alike entitled to protection so long as he 
does not invade the rights of others. The legisla 
ture is not a proper tribunal to determine what 
are the laws of God, for this would involve a leg- 
islative decision of a_ religious controversy.”— 
Blakely, “American State Papers Bearing on Sun- 
day Legislation” (Religious Liberty Association 
Pamphlet). 


” People vs. Ruggles, 8 Johns., 291 (N. Y., 1811). 
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and parcel of the common law,” *! and 
not merely in recognition of the palpable 
fact that the majority were Christians 
whose practices must be respected. For 
in this decision the learned judge set 
down his dictum that those of exotic be- 
liefs were “impostors” (mentioning the 
Moslems, then having more votaries in 
the world than Christianity), and that 
such infidels had no rights before a court 
in a Christian land which Americans 
were bound to respect.'* Worse than all, 
this opinion is a keynote, often cited to 
this day by appellate courts, in deciding 
religious controversies. There is thus 
imposed on religious minorities a sub- 
serviency insulting to their patriotism. 
Following a unanimous opinion of the 
Supreme Court in Church of Holy Trin- 
ity vs. United States, in 1892,* Mr. 
Justice Brewer, in the Haverford Lec- 
tures in 1904, showed, with ample cita- 
tions and authorities, that this is in fact 
a “Christian nation.” '* He approved 


11 See Note Ann. Cas., 1913E, 1222, 1227; Note 
(1894) 22 L. R. A., 501 et. seq. The following are 
judicial authority for the proposition that Chris- 
tianity is part of the common law in the United 
States: Shover vs. State, 10 Ark., 259 (1850) ; 
State vs. Chandler, 2 Har., 553 (Del., 1887) ; State 
vs. Bott, 31 La. Ann., 663 (1879); Pearce vs. At- 
wood, 13 Mass., 324 (1816); Lindenmuller vs. 
People, 33 Barb., 548 ¢N. Y., 1861) ; Updegraph vs. 
Comm., 11 S. & R., 394 (Pa., 1882) ; Charleston 
vs. Benjamin, 2 Strob., 508 (S. C., 1846) ; Bell vs. 
State, 1 Swan, 42 (Tenn., 1851); Grimes vs. 
Harmon, 35 Ind., 198 (1871); Melvin vs. Easley, 
52 N. C., 356 (1860); Judefind vs. State, 78 Md., 
510; 28 Atl., 405 (1894). 

122[nder the common law, Jews and Moham- 
medans were classed with infidels unworthy of 
belief on oath because the Old Testament did not 
show a belief in a future world, a doctrine thought 
to have been introduced by the New Testament of 
the Christians. In differentiating atheists, skep- 
tics, and nonbelievers, one must bear in mind the 
large numbers of confessing members of other 
faiths than Christianity in this country. 

The unequal standing of the so-called “false re- 
ligions” before the law is well illustrated in the 
attitude of the government expressed by the Census 
Bureau. In 1916, a religious census was taken; 
and this was followed in 1926 by a more elaborate 
and expensive one published in 1928, listing 213 
religious bodies, all Christian except only two, 
Jews and Bahaists. Yet it is well known that 
there are many Buddhists, Mohammedans, Hindus, 
and others confessing Asiatic religions in this 
country, some with pretentious houses of worship. 
That the numbers are negligible is not correct, and 
that small church memberships were not considered 
is also not correct, because the “summary of more 
important statistics” as released by the Census 
Bureau in September, 1928, lists forty-five negli- 
gible Christian denominations, each with less than 
a thousand members and some with less than fifty. 
The following figures for religions in North Amer- 
ica are more significant: Mohammedans, 20,000; 
Buddhists, 180,000 ; Hindus, 150,000; Jews, 4.000,- 
000; Confucianists and Taoists, 600,000; Shinto- 
ists (blank) and Animists, 50,000.—World Al- 
manac (1930), 443. 


the opinion of Mr. Justice Story in the 
Girard College case*® as to Christian- 
ity: “Its divine origin and truth are 
admitted,” and for that reason, “Chris- 
tianity must be neither impugned nor 
repudiated.” 

Lord Coke’s dictum, now disposed of 
as mere rhetoric and not law has been 
recognized in many decisions of our 
courts,'® nicely discriminated in some 
few States, repudiated in others,’ but 
in several States pressed to its logical 
conclusion. Thus in Maryland to this 
very day, according to its highest court 
of appeal: 

“The Sabbath is emphatically the day 
of rest and the day of rest here is the 
Lord’s day or the Christian Sunday. . . . 
Ours is a Christian community, and the 
day set apart as the day of rest is the 
day consecrated by the resurrection of 
our Saviour. ... And if the Christian 
religion is benefited and fostered by this 
day of rest, as it undoubtedly is, there 


13143 U. S., 457; 12 Sup. Ct., 511 (1892) (opin- 
ion of Brewer, J.). 

4 Brewer, “The United States a Christian Na- 
tion’’ (1905). See especially p. 34, regarding the 
chaplains of the Army and Navy: until recently, 
exclusively and now generally “their whole range 
of service, whether in prayer or preaching, has 
been an official recognition of Christianity.” Cf. 
also Stephens, ‘School, Church and State” (1928), 
12 Marg. L. Rev., 206: “Christianity and democ- 
racy are not separable if democracy is to persist.” 


1 Vidal vs. Girard’s Executors, 2 How., 127, 
199 (U. S., 1844). Christianity was declared to 
be part of the common law of Pennsylvania. Cf. 
also ibid., 198: in the case “of a devise in Pennsy)- 
vania for the establishment of a school or college 
for the propagation of Judaism, or Deism, or any 
other form of infidelity, . . . there must be plain, 
positive, and express provisions, demonstrating not 
only that Christianity is not to be taught; but that 
it is to be impugned or repudiated” (as occurs in 
every Jewish school). Accord: Zeisweiss Vs. 
James, 63 Pa., 471 (1870) (declared void a devise 
for atheistic teaching because an insult to Chris- 
tianity). But in Manners vs. Library Co., 93 Pa.. 
165 (1880), a bequest for atheistic teaching was 
sustained. 

The former case approved the statement that: 
“Although Christianity is part of the common law 
of the State, yet it is so in this qualified sense. 
that its divine origin and truth are admitted, and 
therefore it is not to be maliciously and openly 
reviled and blasphemed against, to the annoyance 
of believers or the injury of the public.” Vidal vs. 
Girard’s Executors, supra at 198. See also 3 Story. 
“Constitution of the United States” (5th ed. 
1891). 628: “It is impossible for those who believe 
in the truth of Christianity as a divine revelation 
to doubt that it is the especial duty of government 
to foster and encourage it among all the citizens 
and subjects.” 


16 Supra note 11. 


17 Bloom vs. Richards, supra note 3. But cf. 
Board of Education vs. Minor, 23 Ohio St., 211 
(1872). which holds that the Ohio constitution 
does not enjoin Bible reading in the schools. 
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is all the more reason for enforcement 
of laws that help to preserve it.” ** 

In some States constitutional provi- 
sions and statutes and bench-made law 
eall for the observance of Christian doce- 
trine and dogma by its citizens. In so 
doing they deny citizens their inalien- 
able rights and “exclude in whole or 
part, certain persons not belonging to 
such adopted religion from participating 
in public honors, trusts, emoluments, 
privileges, and immunities.” '*  Reli- 
gious proscriptions are found in the 
following : 

Test of witnesses, being belief in a 
Supreme Being who avenges wrong- 
doing. 

Religious test for jurors. 

Test of office, being an oath on the 
faith of a Christian. 

Marriage in the face of the church, 
as a condition precedent to validity. 

Blasphemy of the Saviour and Holy 
Trinity. 

At times. religious prosecriptions 
amounting to persecution by our courts, 
have been reported in the press, notably 

of Seventh-day Adventists and Seventh 
Od.y Baptists in 1893-94 in Maryland,?° 
and again in Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Kansas. 

And to cap the climax, Christianity 
is being militantly forced as a creed in 
several States which require, under pen- 
alty, observance of the “Lord’s day” not 


%Judefind vs. State, supra note 11, at 516; 28 
Atl., at 407; cf. Hiller vs. State, 124 Md., 385; 
92 Atl. 842 (1914) ; Levering vs. Park Commission, 
134 Md., 48; 106 Atl., 176 (1919); Spann vs. 
Gaither, 152 Md., 1; 186 Atl., 41 (1927). 

Governor Ritchie now construes the Sunday law 
to allow athletic performances in State armories 
despite the protests of the Lord’s Day Alliance. 

Baltimore Sun, Dec. 13, 1929. 

It may be objected that much space is given to 
Maryland throughout this article, but it is typical 
of the backward States, and is the situation with 
which the writer is best acquainted. Recent in- 
dications of the situation in Maryland are the 
refusal on Nov. 29, 1929, by Judge Peter of Rock- 
ville, Md., of the testimony of an atheist, causing 
& non pros. in a criminal action, and the protest 
on Jan. 1, 1930, of Rabbi Israel before the Balti- 
more School Board against the Christmas exercises 
held in public school attended by Jews, in which a 
Catholic priest officiated in his robes. 


*See Story, op. cit.. supra note 15, at 629. 


*See American Sentinel of Washington (1895). 
There was a concerted persecution in 1893 es- 
pecially near Ford’s Store, Md., culminating on 
the one hand in the Judefind case, supra note 11, 
and on the other in the sending to jail of a Sev- 









as a rest day, but religiously, and read- 
ing and teaching of the New Testament 
in public schools.**_ The following secta- 
rian practices, moreover, are uniformly 
used by both Federal and State author- 
ities: ’ 

“Year of our Lord,” as used in official 
documents and attestations.?* 

Legislatures all open with prayers ad- 
dressed to the God of Christianity.** 

Sunday laws call for no work thereon 
by government officers and employees. 

Good Friday and Christmas are 
church days set apart as legal holidays. 

The days within which a veto must be 
expressed under the Federal Constitu- 
tion and those of nearly all States are 
limited by the phrase, “Sundays ex- 
cepted.” 

Considering the fact that the history 
of America’s colonies shows that they 
were established to further Christianity, 
it is not remarkable that the newly con- 
stituted States began to establish Chris- 
tianity during and immediately after 
the Revolutionary War. In all the State 
constitutions there is mention of God, 
but in none of them is there mention of 
Christ or the Holy Trinity,** although 
there are mentions of Christianity and 
the duty to worship God. Yet it may be 
argued with Mr. Justice Brewer that, 
because of religious references in cer- 
tain of these constitutions, especially to 
Christian beliefs and dogmas, and like- 


enth-day Adventist because he refused to testify 
on his holy day, the seventh-day Sabbath. 

21To this list might be added the celebration in 
public schools of Christmas and Easter as religious 
occasions for evangelical purposes, the compulsory 
attendance of dissenters in the public schools and 
prevention of their attendance in parochial schools, 
and finally the prohibition of the teaching of evo- 
lution in schools. 


22To Moslems and especially to the believing 
Jew, the use of these words is heresy in violent 
conflict with his confession of faith. For such 
refusal to express belief in the divinity of Christ, 
tens of thousands of Jews have suffered martyrdom 
these 1800 years, and continue to be proscribed, 
ostracized, and otherwise to suffer socially every- 
where to this day. Compare the persecution of 
Doctor Lumbrozo, infra note 85. 


2 In order not to offend the sensibilities of mixed 
assemblies, however, it is now usual to have 
prayers addressed to the Deity in general, like 
“Our heavenly Father,” and to exclude all refer- 
ence to Christ. 

*But in no charter or constitution is there 


mention of any other creed than Christianity. See 
Brewer, op. cit. supra note 14, at 27. 
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wise in decisions of appellate courts, that 
reference is thereby made to the God of 
the Christians. 

By the constitution of South Carolina 
of 1778, “the Christian’ Protestant reli- 
gion was constituted and déclared to be 
the established religion of the State.” *° 
Under the constitution of Maryland of 
1776, the legislature may in its own dis- 
cretion lay a general and equal tax for 
the support of the Christian religion. 
The constitution of -Massachusetts of 
1780 was mandatory, requiring munici- 
palities to make provision for the pub- 
lie worship of God and the support of 
Protestant teachers of religion. In Ver- 
mont’s constitutions of 1793 and 1813 
every denomination of Christians “ought 
to observe the Lord’s day and keep up 
some kind of religious worship.” By 
New Jersey’s constitution of 1776, no 
Protestant inhabitant shall be denied the 
enjoyment of his civil rights. Both 
Connecticut (1818) and New Hampshire 
(1912) not only state that every denomi- 
nation of Christians shall be equally 
under the protection of the law, but 
New Hampshire allows municipalities to 
levy a tax to support Protestant Chris- 
tian schools,2* and Connecticut pre- 
seribes rules for Christian church mem- 
bership. The Mississippi constitution 
prescribes that the Holy Bible must not 
be excluded from the public schools.” 
More liberally the constitutions of Ne- 
braska and Ohio prescribe that laws shall 
be passed to protect every kind of reli- 
gious worship. These religious discrimi- 
nations are in a different category from 
the generalization of Virginia’s consti- 
tution of 1902, where it is stated that 
the moral duty of all is to practice 
Christian forbearance, love, and charity, 








2 See for this and the subsequent constitutional 
provisions, Kettleborough, ‘Manual of State Con- 
stitutions” (1918). 

2 Cf. Hale vs. Everett, 53 N. H., 9 (1868). 

27(f. Hackett vs. Brooksville, 120 Ky., 608; 87 
S. W., 792 (1905), where a _ similar result is 
reached by judicial decision. Here the prayer 
authorized was :““These things we ask for Christ’s 
sake.”’ 

22 Permoli vs. New Orleans, 3 How., 589, 609 
(U. S., 1845). See U. S. C. A. Const. Pt., 2, p. 454 
(1926), for full list of cases. 

2 Cf, the constitutions cf Connecticut. Massa- 
chusetts. and New Hampshire. See also the view 


of Judge Samuel Chase, later Chief Justice of 
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following Thomas Jefferson, who disbe- 
lieved in New Testament miracles, but 
published the morals of Christ. 
Despite the general impression to the 
contrary, the First Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution did not-for all time 
fix religious freedom in America; it 
merely denied to Congress the right 
to establish religious worship, reserving 
this power to the States.?* And religious 
liberty in several of the States has pro- 
gressed no farther than this definition: 
All persons professing the Christian re- 
ligion are equally entitled to the protec- 
tion of their religious liberty.?° Indeed, 
equality of all Christians before the law 
was the highest ideal of the colonists, 
and it has continued so, even in those 
words, to this day. The result.is an in- 
stitution here similar to the established 
Church of England, which has: been de- 
fined as follows: “It is established by 
law, in that the state recognizes it as the 
national church of the English people, 
an integral part of the constitution of 
the realm.” *° 
In contrast one is reminded at this 
point of the present-day rights before 
the law in England for all nonconform- 
ists, believers, and nonbelievers alike, 
and of the deference paid to all of them. 
Thus, the state feels bound to admit 
them all to office, to receive their oaths 
and affidavits, to accept their testimony, 
to give them equal rights to marry with- 
out reference to a creed or no creed, to 
purge their expressions of disbelief in 
Christ of the charge of blasphemy, and 
so on. The House of Lords in England 
has definitely thrown out the ruling that 
Christianity is part and parcel of the 
common law in Bowman vs. Secular So- 
ciety *! and Bourne vs. Keane.** Singu- 
the United States, in Runkel vs. Winemiller, 4 H. 
and McH., 429, 450 (Md., 1799): “All sects and 
denominations of Christians are placed upon the 
same equal footing, and are equally entitled to 
protection in their religious liberty.” 
*9 Encl. Brit. (11th ed.. 1910), 442. A nice 
differentiation appears in Lindenmuller vs. People, 
supra note 11, at 561: “Christianity is not the 
legal religion of the state as established by law. 
If it were, it would be a.civil or political institu- 
tion, which it is not.” 
11917] A. C., 406. 
8271919] A. C., 815. Both these cases were ably 
discussed in their relation to the American situa- 


tion by Max J. Kohler of the New York bar in 
(1928), 31 Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., 105. 
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larly these decisions of a decade ago had 
mot until recently been brought to the 
attention of lawyers, either in opinions 
or in textbooks or law publications, and 
even now are not generally known. And 
the mischief lies in the capital made out 
of the statement by Coke, as re-enforced 
by Chancellor Kent for America, estab- 
lishing precedents here which it will be 
hard to uproot, and a body of substantial 
law difficult to set aside, and worst of 
all, a public opinion not to be changed 
at all, if the present zeal of bigots is to 
measure it. 
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Does America Want Wheelbarrow 
and Mule Religion? 


(Continued from page 79) 


was not founded upon that religion, and hence 
did not embody or assert any of its doctrines. 
The language of this article in the treaty was 
used for a purpose, and that purpose was in 
exact correspondence with the Constitution it- 
self, Christianity, though the prevalent religion 
of the people when the Constitution was 
adopted, is unknown to it.”—“The American 
Spirit,” by Straus, p. 264. 


It is “a significant declaration,” writes. 


John Bassett Moore, in his “Principles 
of American Diplomacy,” page 200. It 
was sent to the Senate with the “signa- 
ture of George Washington, who had 
been president of the Convention which 
adopted the United States Constitution,” 
says Judge Clark of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court (134 N. C., 508). 

The country of Tripoli is small and 
insignificant, but the principles set forth 
in the treaty are large with importance. 
Article 11 definitely interpreted the 
spirit and the letter of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution to 
mean a clear separation of church and 
state—an absolute divorce of religion 
and government. 

It is more than a “significant declara- 
tion.” It is the revealing of a living 
principle that had long been hidden by 
tyrannical rulers and designing states- 
en. But the hour had struck in the 
a of time when men were to be ush- 


ered into a new world, where justice 
would be dispensed without ecclesiasti- 
cal interference and worship be free 
from molestation by meddling magis- 
trates. 

Our Republic was not founded on 
the church, by the church, or for the 
church. “We, the people’—Protestant 
and Catholic, Jew and Gentile, believer 
and unbeliever—compounded a govern- 
ment for all. 

Nearly all the thirteen original States 
were founded on the Christian religion, 
which resulted in the domination of the 
State by the church. This unholy, un- 
civil union produced a family of hypo- 
erites and martyrs. The church was 
filled with un-Christian politicians seek- 
ing their own political preferment, and 
made it a hotbed of snoopers and heresy 
hunters. The State degenerated into a 
pawn of the prevailing hierarchy who 
used it to further their own ends. 

With such a picture before them, the 
framers of the Federal Constitution re- 
fused to give religious doctrines a place 
in the new government. Every citizen 
was to stand on an equal footing before 
the civil law, irrespective of his belief or 
unbelief. And in proclaiming that this 
government is in no sense founded on 
the Christian religion, a needed rebuke 
was given to those so-called religious 
bodies who in our nation were fighting 
among themselves and against those who 
accepted no religion. 

The same rebuke is needed today. It 
would be well if the President and Sen- 
ate would reaffirm that part of the 
treaty which put the church and state 
where they belong, each in its proper 
sphere. 

Modern religious pirates are seeking 
to force their ideas of religion upon all, 
by civil law. In principle they are no 
different from the Mohammedan outlaws 
who chained our citizens to wheelbar- 
rows and mules because they were un- 
believers. 

The Sunday law champions of the 
present would place their fellow men in 
prison and make slaves of them merely 
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for working or enjoying themselves on 
Sunday, because this is not according to 
their “Koran.” 

A year of jubilee needs to be pro- 
claimed, that all may return to the old 
landmarks of liberty erected in the early 
days. 
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Roger Williams Pioneer of Reli- 
gious Liberty 
(Continued from page 80) 


ests, leaving his wife and young children 
and little babe just born, to the care of 
Providence. For two weeks he wandered 
through the snows, living upon nuts and 
acorns, finally receiving hospitality at 
the hands of the Narraganset Indians. 
The savage Indians of North America 
took merey upon him, and became the 
conservators of religious liberty in 
America instead of the white man. 

Roger Williams decided to establish 
a colony of his own in Rhode Island 
where all might flee from religious op- 
pression both in Europe and in America, 
and find a refuge where absolute liberty 
of conscience would be granted without 
state interference It was the first time 
in history where a civil government was 
organized drawing a clear line of dis- 
tinction between the temporal and the 
spiritual power. George Bancroft in his 
“History of the United States,” makes 
this statement concerning Roger Wil- 
liams : 

“He was the first man in modern 
Christendom to establish civil govern- 
ment on the doctrine of the liberty of 
conscience, the equality of opinions be- 
fore the law; and in its defense he was 
the harbinger of Milton, the precursor 
and the superior of Jeremy Taylor. . 
Let then the name of Roger Williams 
be preserved in universal history as 
one who advanced moral and political 
science, and made himself a benefactor 
of his race.” 

Mr. Gregory, a British writer on Puri- 
tanism, says this of Roger Williams: “It 
is his unique title to pre-eminence and 
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fame that he was the first to found an 
absolutely free church in an absolutely 
free State, and Rhode Island and Proy- 
idence Plantations remain a monument 
of his sagacity and daring and penetra- 
tion, a center from which the light of 
soul liberty has radiated far and vide 
till it has flooded a whole continent, and 
shines with concentrated splendor in the 
constellation of States which now form 
the great Western Republic.” 

In 1656 when the United Colonies of 
New England under the Puritan régime 
urged the Providence Colony to banish 
all Quakers from their realm, Roger Wil- 
liams as the head of that colony replied, 
“Freedom of conscience is the ground 
of our charter, and it shall be main- 
tained.” In 1658 the United Colonies 
threatened the Providence Colony with 
exclusion from trade and commerce with 
all the rest of the colonies if they did 
not banish the Quakers, but Roger Wil- 
liams was unyielding in his reply, and 
stated that he did not only offer Quak- 
ers, but all religions, a shelter from per- 
secution in his colony. Ex-Governor 
Russell Brown, on Rhode Island Day at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, wel 
said: “The history of our State is a 
birthright which neither lands nor gold 
ean buy, for full as it is of stirring and 
passionate events, there is not an inci- 
dent in our annals that can bring the 
searlet of shame to the cheek of civilized 
man. Roger Williams the first settler, 
the thrice-exiled friend of the weak and 
oppressed, by his revolt against Puritan 
intolerance and his sacrifice for soul lib- 
erty, baptized Rhode Island’s early days 
with glory sufficient for any State.” 
Rabbi Abram Simon, Ph. D., in @ 
Thanksgiving address on “Roger Wil- 
liams,” delivered to Reformed Congre- 
gation Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, 
Nov. 24, 1912, in speaking of the mon- 
ument at Roger Williams Park, made 
this significant statement: “This one 
monument speaks the gratitude of one 
State. But the whole country has an 
eloquent voice of appreciation. Even as 
the tombstone of Sir Christopher Wren, 
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the builder of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in- 
tones the larger praise when it says, 
Tf you would see his monument, look 
around you,’ so would we point to the 
great principles of equal and religious 
freedom, written into the Constitution 
of forty-eight States, and engraven on 
the minds of ninety millions of people 
in our country, and making their moral 
and civie influence felt all over the civ- 
ilized globe, as worthy tributes to the 
genius of Roger Williams.” 

The great ideals of civil and religious 
liberty, of the total separation of church 
and state, of freedom of conscience in 
religious matters, of free speech and 
free press, were as clearly enunciated 
by Roger Williams in his day as they 
are by the most ardent champions of 
human rights today. These great fun- 
damental principles and ideals so clearly 
enunciated by Roger Williams finally 
found their way into the hearts of men 
and animated the souls of the founders 
of the American Republic. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and James Madison, who 
wrote the Bill of Rights, were devoted 
ollowers of the teachings of Roger Wil-. 
liams. Little did Roger Williams dream 
when he was thrice sentenced to be ex- 
iled by the Puritans, that his principles 
would ultimately overthrow the Puritan 
theocracy and intolerant form of gov- 
ernment. Roger Williams has demon- 
strated that an ideal and a sound prin- 
ciple is mightier than foree sustained 
by the sword. Of all the statues in the 
Hall of Fame in Washington, D. C., 
none is more grand and glorious than 
the one of Roger Williams, with an open 
Bible in his hand, standing on the ped- 
estal upon which is written, “The Apos- 
ue of Soul Liberty.” Cc. Ss. L. 
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RELIGION is not in the purview of hu- 
man government. Religion is essentially 
distinct from civil government, and ex- 
empt from its cognizance. A connection 

tween them is injurious to both— 

@:.: Madison. 


Detroit Mayor Vetoes Sunday 
Blue Law 


AccorDING to the Detroit Free Press, 
the city council of Detroit passed an 
ordinance by a vote of five to four for- 
bidding the sale or distribution of food- 
stuffs on Sunday, intending to close all 
grocery stores, fruit stands, soda foun- 
tains, and ice cream parlors. The or- 
dinance was sponsored by the Detroit 
Council of Churches, and the passage 
of the ordinance was preceded by sev- 
eral weeks of very heated debates in 
the council chamber. This ordinance 
was intended merely as an entering 
wedge for the re-establishment of still 
more drastic “ blue laws.” 

However, John C. Lodge, the mayor 
of Detroit, a red-blooded American, 
played havoe with the churchmen’s pet 
“blue law,” by placing his veto upon 
the measure, and the four councilmen 
who voted against the ordinance sus- 
tained the mayor’s veto. Thus another 
victory was scored in behalf of the cause 
of religious freedom. 

If a person does not care to eat ice 
cream or peanuts on Sunday, that is 
his privilege, and he should not be com- 
pelled to eat them. But he should be 
willing to extend the same liberty to 
the man who wants to eat them on Sun- 
day, and not deny him the right to eat, 
under the penal codes. No man should 
make his conscience the criterion for 
another man’s conscience, in things that 
are not morally wrong in themselves. 

Religion and the conscience alone 
determine what is and what is not 
proper conduct on a religious day. It 
is not for the state to settle such ques- 
tions. The state can deal with only 
civil conduct. Mayor Lodge did his 
duty as a civil officer when he vetoed 
that religious measure, because every 
administrator of civil law should main- 
tain the attitude of strict neutrality on 
religious questions. C. 8. I. 
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WHOEVER is wrong, the persecutor 
cannot be right—Thomas Clarke. 





California Threatened With.a 
Blue Law 


For more than forty years California 
has been without a Sunday law. The 
people have twice repudiated all Sunday 
laws on a public referendum. The last 
time they cast a majority vote of 168,311 
against having Sunday laws reinstated 
upon the statute books. 

The Barbers’ Union of California is 
planning again to place a Sunday bill 
upon the ballot in California for the 
people to vote on in the November elec- 
tion. A draft of the proposed initiative 
measure, has already been placed in 
Attorney-General Webb’s office. 

The Sacramento Bee of March 10, 
1930, says: 

“The proposed act has been summarized by 
Attorney-General U. S. Webb as follows: It 
prohibits keeping open for business any store, 
barber shop, workshop, factory, or other place 
of business, or performing or employing labor 
on Sunday.” 


The Palo Alto Timey, March 15, 1930, 
has the following to say concerning this 
proposed measure which is going to be 
submitted to the people next November: 


“Out here in liberal-minded California, we 
laugh at those funny States ‘back East’ that 
have Sunday blue laws. But if we don’t watch 
out, we will be making a beginning in blue 
legislation ourselves. In fact we are to be 
given our chance next November.” 


The editorial continues : 

“T have before me at this writing a cleverly 
worded appeal for support of an initiative 
measure which certain of the barber groups 
are to place on the State election ballot requir- 
ing the Sunday closing of all barber shops... . 
Now if the purpose of this measure is to make 
it possible for barbers to have one day of rest 
a week, that is one thing. But if the purpose 
is to make it impossible for those barbers who 
want to work on Sundays to do so, that is quite 
another. 

“And I can’t help thinking that the latter 
is the case. 

“Get one point straight in your mind: There 
is no law at present compelling barbers to 
work on Sundays. There are Sunday barber 
shops the same as there are Sunday candy 
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stores, Sunday theaters, Sunday news stands, 
Sunday restaurants, and a lot of other things 
that do business on Sunday. And you will 
usually find that the fellow who works on Sun- 
days in any business gets his weekly day off 
on some other day. ... 

“This whole business sounds to me suspi- 
ciously like an effort on the part of one 
group of barbers to force a competing group 
to the former’s terms through the medium of 
compulsory legislation. And why should the 
law be invoked to settle what ought to be kept 
strictly a family quarrel? 

“Just pass a law of this sort, and you will 
be giving the grandest sort of encouragement 
to the professional blue law promoters to try 
at the next election to put over laws forbidding 
Sunday baseball, Sunday movies, Sunday motor- 
ing, Sunday cigar selling, and everything else 
except Sunday church attendance. 

“And then what would the barbers do with 
themselves on their compulsory Sundays off?” 


There is good sound sense in this edi- 
torial from the Palo Alto Times, the 
newspaper of the home town of President 
Hoover and of the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. We have now in our possession 
a petition signed by practically every 
member of the Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity faculty, including its president, vig- 
orously protesting against the Lankford 
Sunday bill pending in Congress. We 
doubt very much whether the people of 
California will permit themselves to be 
transplanted back to the days when reli- 
gious persecution raged vigorously in 
California under their old Sunday blue 
laws. At any rate, they may be given 
another opportunity to express their dis- 
approval of such un-American laws at 
the next November election. . 8. L. 
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WHEN religion is good, it will take 
care of itself; when it is not able to 
take care of itself, and God does not 
see fit to take care of it, so that it has 
to appeal to the civil power for support, 
it is evidence to my mind that its cause 
is a bad one.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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Sunday Movies Make Appeal to 
Supreme Court in Georgia 





HE motion picture houses of Al- 

bany, Ga., lost their legal battle in 
the lower court, and have appealed a 
test case to the supreme court of the 
State. Judge Gardner of the lower 
court stated he was not clear in ruling 
against or in favor of Sunday movies; 
“but inasmuch as Sunday movies are an 
innovation against long-established cus- 
toms in Georgia,” the judge decided to 
rule against them. 

The Sunday shows were conducted 
under the auspices of the American 
Legion solely for charitable purposes. 
Some 240 citizens and taxpayers signed 
a petition demanding a permanent in- 
junction from the court of equity 
against the Sunday shows conducted by 
the American Legion for charitable 
work, stating in the petition, “that the 
sovereignty of the State is openly chal- 
lenged,” and that such acts “tend to 
break down the very foundation of gov- 
ernment and point to anarchy,’ and 
“ereate factionalism in a community and 
destroy that harmony which makes for 
the best and happiest interests and wel- 

#:... of the people.” 

This is a terrible charge to bring 
against the American Legion, which has 
expressed its willingness to make the 
supreme sacrifice for the preservation of 
“the sovereignty of the State,” and to 
defend “the foundations of our govern- 
ment” against “anarchy.” Why should 
the good motives of the American Le- 
gion be thus impugned, especially when 
the purpose of conducting these Sunday 
shows is to aid this patriotic organi- 
zation in its charitable undertakings? 
Since when is it unlawful to “do good” 
on Sunday? Evidently religious fanati- 
cism did not perish with the self-right- 
eous Pharisees who accused Christ as a 
lawbreaker for “doing good” on the Sab- 
bath day. 

If these petitioners had stated that the 
character of the shows was “bad” or 
“demoralizing” to the community, there 





would have been a point to their peti- 
tion, but no such complaint is made. 
“No matter how good a thing may be in 
itself, you simply cannot do it on Sun- 
day.” That is all the argument they set 
forth, and to that argument the lower 
court succumbed, however with consid- 
erable misgivings, undoubtedly hoping 
that the case would go up and be over- 
ruled by the higher court. 

We shall await with interest the de- 
cision of the State supreme court. Most 
of the superior courts are putting a lib- 
eralizing construction upon these anti- 
quated religious statutes, in view of 
changed sentiment and modern condi- 
tions. 
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ConneEcTICUT by a good majority 
passed a law making it civilly legal for 
movies to operate and innocent recrea- 
tion to be permitted on Sundays the 
same as on other days of the week. 

The churches have no more right to 
close the movies on Sunday than the 
movies have a right to close the churches 
on Wednesday night. The question of 
commercializing or spiritualizing a day 


because of its religious aspects is not a 


question for a State legislature to de- 
cide. The State legislature is concerned 
with civil affairs and not religious ques- 
tions, 


THE question of the repeal of Sunday 
laws will not down in Wisconsin. Dur- 
ing the last session of the Wisconsin 
Legislature a bill was introduced in the 
house of representatives providing for 
the repeal of the Sunday laws of the 
State. The bill passed the house by a 
fair majority. In the senate it was 
a tie vote, and the lieutenant governor 
cast the deciding vote against the bill. 
A bitter fight has been carried on be- 
tween the religious and the liberal forces 
over this question for a number of years, 
with the liberals gaining strength each 
time the fight is renewed. 
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THE PURITAN 


Three centuries ago this year, a company of Puritan emigrants landed on our New England 
coast. Having left their homeland, where they were in disfavor with King Charles the First, 
they founded in the New World a colony where they could give expression to their own ideas 
of government and religion. 

“While the Puritans came to America for religious reasons, they did not come with the 
intention of granting religious liberty to other sects, but came to have the opportunity of setting 
up a church-state based on the Puritan conception of religion, and to require all who came to the 
colony to accept the Puritan conception of life.’”’-—Mass. Dept. of Educ. Bulletin, No. 212, 
pp. 144, 145. 

Love for self-determination and for democratic principles of government finally corrected 
the mistakes of those sturdy settlers, so that America has become not alone a land of high ideals, 


but also the home of religious freedom. 
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